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For the Companion. 


THE WALNUT SCHOOL. 
By J. L. Harbour. 


A small frame school-house stood in the centre 
of a little cluster of walnut-trees in a Western 
State. 

A path of cinders and coal ashes led from an 





old-fashioned stile to the worm-eaten steps before 
the door. The path was grass-grown with rank 
weeds on either side. 

An old man walked up to the door, and tacked 
thereon the following 

Noris. 

Mis Ann Binns will take up skool in this here 

skoolhouse next mundy the 4th day of november. 
ZIMRI PUTERBAUGH, 

Ock 29nd. directer of this deestrict. 

It was Mr. Zimri Puterbaugh himself that tacked 
the above ‘“notis” on the unpainted, weather- 
stained door of the little school-house, and stepped 
back a pace or two, surveying the notice critically, 
with arms akimbo, his shaggy head twisted to one 
side, and a smile on his grim features. 

“An’ a good time may ye hev of it, Mis Ann 
Binns,” he said, with a twinkle in his little gray 
eyes. 

Going out of the school-house yard, Mr. Puter- 
baugh met a neighbor, Mr. Jackson Dicks. 

‘How de do, Jackson! how de do!” said Zim- 
ri. ‘*How’s folks ?” 

“Oh, so’s to be ’round,” replied Jackson. Not 
one of his large family had ever been ill an hour 
in their lives. ‘How do you uns all come on ?” 

““Middlin’, middlin’,” replies Zimri. “You know 
school was goin’ to take up next Monday ?” 

“IT wanter know!” said Mr. Dicks. ‘Hired a 
teacher at last, hey? Where’s he hail from ?” 

“Taint a he, Jackson.” 

“What! Zimri Puterbaugh! Ye don’t mean ter 
say you’ve went an’ hired no woman ter teach 
the Wa’nut School ?” 

“I hev though, Jackson, sure as preachin’.” 

“Zimmy, I don’t b’leeve the female woman 
ever drawed breath that could teach this school a 
week.” 

“I thought so too, Jackson, tell I saw this Ann 
Binns, an’ I’m free ter say I don’t b’leeve so no 
longer. I'll tell ye fer why. *Twas yisterday she 
come. I was settin’ to the front winder, helpin’ 
Mis’ Puterbaugl shell corn fer lye hom’ny, when 
I heern the gate-latch click, an’ seed a stranger 
comin’ in. I knowed ’twas a stranger the minnit 
I clapt eyes on ’er. No woman round here looks 
like her. Sez Ito Mis’ Puterbaugh, sez I,— 

“*Who in the land o’ the livin’ kin that be?’ 
An’ Mis’ Puterbaugh said she’d no more idee who 
it was than the man in the moon. 

“Well, jes’ then out pops my old dog Bowse from 
under the house, an’ ’way he goes lickity-cut down 
to the gate. Ye kncw Bowse? He’s so old he 
kin skasly bite mush, an’ a pig could run him in 
his grittiest days. 

“But he allus would go a bow-wow-in’ an’ a- 
showin’ his teeth at ev’rybody an’ ev’rything; so 
he makes fer this woman like as if he’d swaller 
her whole. 

“She see ’im a-comin’, an’ I reckoned she’d 
climb the fence, or have a faintin’ fit. But no, 
sir-ee! She stood ’er ground like a man, an’ the 
minnit Bowse got nigh enough, she jest natchelly 
let fly at ’im with the yaller cotton umbrel she 
hed. Of course, Bowse turned tail an’ run, an’ 
her after ’im. She chased him clean round the 
house an’ under the porch, ’fore she even said 
‘howdy’ to me. 

“Of course, Bowse never would of hurt ’er, but 
she didn’t know that; an’ ye know yerself, Jack- 
son, that old Bowse is most an awful scary-lookin’ 
animile. I cal’late there aint one woman in a thou- 
san’ that’d have the grit to fight ’im. 

“So when this woman, Ann Binns, ’plied fer the 
school, thinks to me, ‘ef she aint afeerd o’ sich a- 
lookin’ customer as old Bowse, she won’t be afeerd 
o’ any scholar in Wa’nut School.’ So she’s goin’ 
ter begin Monday, an’ I cal’late that some young- 
sters in this deestrict’ll find out that Ann Binns is 
their match.” 

Great surprise was manifested throughout the 
district when it became known that a woman had 
been engaged to teach the winter school. The boys 


famous for their bad behavior were very scornful 
and satirical. 





For two winters the school had been a failure, 
and certain boys thought they were masters of the | 


field. Five teachers had undertaken to teach the 
school; none had succeeded, and there seemed 
little doubt that a most dismal failure was in store 
for Ann Binns. How could a woman hope to suc- 
ceed where five men had failed ? 

Miss Ann Binns put in an appearance at the 
school-house early on Monday morning. She was 
tall, angular, very sharp-featured, and about for- 
ty-five years old. Her black hair was streaked 
with gray, her lips were thin and firmly com- 
pressed. She had small, keen gray eyes, that 




















could twinkle with merriment or flash fire. Her 
sharp features did not always wear a stern and 
forbidding look, and smiles were often seen around 
the thin lips. She was a very positive, firm, de- 
termined woman, with courage and coolness 


enough to have fitted her for a general at the head | 


of an army. 

She owned a little farm in a neighboring coun- 
ty, and her long, thin arms had loaded and un- 
loaded many a ton of hay. She could cradle and 
bind wheat or oats with any man, and her brown 
and calloused hands had held plough-handles 
throughout many a summer day. Her boast was 
that she was her own man and master. Partly 
through necessity, but mostly through a lofty 
scorn of what she was pleased to call **Tom-fool 
fashions,” Miss Ann dressed with puritanical 
plainness. 

She appeared at the Walnut School-house that 
Monday morning in a perfectly plain brown-and- 
white checked gingham dress, very skimpy in the 
skirt, and short enough to display a pair of stout 
number six brogans with leather strings; she 
wore a black silk apron, a blue cambric handker- 
chief around her neck, and a shaker bonnet witha 
green silk skirt. In her hands she carried the 
umbrella that had struck such terror to the heart 
of old Bowse. 

The bad boy of the school, the leader in all re- 





a big, burly fellow of eighteen, named Tony 
Lynch. Mr. Puterbaugh had 
Binns,— 

“Ef you kin whale Tony Lynch, an’ make him | 


Tony Lynch was the only evil-disposed boy. 
There were others laboring under the silly belief 





to be polite and obedient. 
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was greater than that of any other boy, and he 
ent of them all. 


at the school-house together. ‘They stared impu- 
the yard to comment on her appearance, and 
prophesy the length of her reign as teacher of the 
Walnut School. 

“T give her until Friday night to pack up and 
clear out,” said Tony Lynch, rolling a loathsome 
quid of tobacco from one cheek to the other, while | 
he thrust his dirty hands far down into his pock- 
ets. 

“T'd like to see the woman I'd let whip me!” 
said Andy Sampson, a lank youth of sixteen, 
who shared with Tony the pleasing distinction of 
being a “terror to the natives.” 

“Me, too,” chimed in a squeaky-voiced boy 
named Simmy Landon, who blustered around a 
great deal, but had a peculiar habit of turning 
pale and developing instantly into one of the best 
of boys, if a teacher came near him witharod. I 
have known many school bullies like Simmy. 

“Well,” said Tony, swaggering back and forth 
with his thumbs stuck into the arm-holes of his 
vest, and his hat tipped over on one ear, ‘‘I’d 
scorn to fight a woman. 
| that. 





said to Miss | 


that it was a bold and manly thing to put at deti- | 


was recognized as the most daring and disobedi- | 
Tony and several of his companions appeared | 


dently at Miss Binns, and withdrew to a corner of | 





bellions, the instigator of nearly all mischief, was | that Tony Lynch aint to be fooled with. Mebbe 


I'll let her stay her week out, and mebbe she’ll go 
boo-hoo-ing to old Puterbaugh by Wednesday and 
| tell him she can’t—boo-hoo—do anything—boo- 
| hoo-hoo—with the boys, ’cause Tony Lynch cuts 


mind, ye kin teach the Wa’nut School.” Not that | | Up so, hoo-hoo! boo-hoo!” 


| “That’s the way that Miss Larkins did two 
years ago, and then packed off home. She don’t 
j}look as if she knowed how to boo-hoo,” said 


ance all the laws of a teacher, anda childish thing | Simmy Landon, jerking a thumb over his shoul- 
But Tonv’s influence ! 


der towards Miss Binns, who was sitting on the 
door-step talking and laughing pleasantly with a 
group of little girls. 

“Bah!” retorted Tony. “Any woman will boo- 
hoo if you p’int your finger at ’em. You'll see 
her snifflin’ fore night, if I git to cuttin’ up some 
o’ my didoes, and she finds out I won’t stop ’em. 
Don’t tell me she aint one o’ the boo-hoo-in’ kind! 
You fellers jest keep your eye on me when school 
takes up!” + 

Miss Binns rang her little bell at that moment, 
and the smaller pupils hurried to their seats as 
quickly as possible. The larger boys came swag- 
gering down the aisles in the most indifferent, care- 
less manner possible. Tony Lynch came last, 
kicking at the feet of boys on both sides of the 
aisle, and dropping into a seat with as much noise 
as possible. 

Miss Binns affected not to notice him, but the 
twinkle had quite died out of her gray eyes. She 
was biting her upper lip, and rubbing her long, 
thin hands together, in what Tony regarded as ‘ta 
mighty scared way,” and winked his opinion to 
all the boys around him. Half an hour was 
spent in enrolling the names of the pupils. 
was the last one to be enrolled. 

“What is your name?” said Miss Binns. 

“Mister Antonio Lynch, Esquire,” and a shout 
went up from all the boys. 

“T shall call you Tony,” said Miss Binns, when 
the boys were quiet again. ‘Only men are called 
‘Mister,’ and only gentlemen are called ‘Esquire.’ ” 

“You—don’t—sa-a-y !” drawled Tony 
at the teacher as he spoke. 

“T do say it,” said Miss Binns, very coolly. 
“And only very small and childish boys carry bits 
of glass around like that with which you have 
been making lights on the wall, and in the chil- 
dren’s faces. I will take this piece.” 

As she spoke, Miss Binns lifted the lid of Tony’s 
desk, and drew forth the bit of broken mirror 
with which Tony had been making mischief. 

Tony felt that the time had come for him to as- 
sert his power, and fulfil his threat to make the 
teacher ‘‘boo-hoo.” 

Miss Binns had walked to her own desk, and 
laid upon it the bit of glass. ‘Tony stepped boldly 
forward. ‘“That’s my glass, and I’m goin’ to 
have it!” 

The coward had noticed that Miss Binns had 
not brought a ferule or rod into the house. But 
as he advanced, Miss Binns hastily picked up her 
umbrella, and drew from it a long, keen raw-hide 
painted green. She lost no time or words in useless 
argument, and before the bully could retreat, the 
keen whip came cutting through the air with a 
whizzing noise, and fell with great force across his 
shoulders, the lithe sharp end curling up in a 
tingling, unpleasant manner around his neck. 

I have said that Ann Binns bad the strength of 
aman. She seemed to have the strength of a dozen 
men, as she stood there tall, lithe and straight, 
| fairly raining down the blows on Tony’s rather 
thinly clad shoulders. 
| He made a feeble attempt at resistance, and put 

out his hands to grasp the whip. She struck them 
down with one furious blow, and boldly slapped 
the face of the foe with her open hand. 
In many years’ experience with teachers and 
schools, I have never yet known a woman who 
| undertook the chastisement of a boy to fail in the 
attempt; and Ann Binns, of all women, was least 
likely to suffer defeat. 

Mr. Puterbaugh was quite right in saying that 
“there’d be trouble if that woman once gof her 
dander up.” In the thermometer of her feelings, 
Ann Binns’ “‘dander” was at fever heat, and there 
was serious trouble for Tony Lynch. ‘There was 
no “boo-hoo” degree in that thermometer; but to 
the amazement of all, a very agonized and pro- 
longed ‘‘boo-hoo” suddenly burst from Tony, as 
he turned and ran down the aisle, with Miss Binns 
in eager pursuit, still brandishing the rawhide. 


Tony 


, leering 





The valiant Simmy Landon saw them coming, 
and fled with ashen face to the coal-shed, where 


No man will ever do| he hid, crying softly, and wiping the tears away 
But I’ll let her know ’fore she’s a day older | on his coat-sleeve. 
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Andy Sampson’s uncombed head had disap- 
peared under his desk as the teacher passed him. 

The blows came falling so fast and hard around 
‘Tony’s head, and the tears so blinded him, that he 
fell headlong over the coal-scuttle, bumping his 
nose so hard that it bled profusely. 

“Go out to the pump, and wash away that 
blood,” said Miss Binns with no trace of anger in 
her voice. “Here, take my handkerchief,” and 
the soft, spotless, blue cambric came from her 
neck, and was given to the rebel. 

Never was fallen foe more cowed,—never a bully 
so subdued. ‘Tony, sobbing and crestfailen, went 
to the well, and Miss Ann walked quietly to her 
desk, saying, 

“Now we will go on with our work.” But at 
that moment Simmy Landon’s pale face appeared 
in the doorway, and he sobbed out, “O teacher! 
teacher! Missus Binns, I didn’t do it! It aint my 
fault! Don’t go for me—but Tony he’s tumbled 
in the well! Oh dear!” 

Miss Binns dropped her book, and ran with all 
speed to the well. ‘The boards around the pump 
were old and decayed. The one on which Tony 
had stepped had suddenly given way, and there 
he was in the well. 

Miss Binns dropped on her knees, and peered 
down the dark hole. At that moment Tony came 
to the surface, but made no sound. 

“He has hurt himself,” said Miss Binns, shortly. 
“Ife may not come up more than once more. Some 
of you boys run instantly for help.” 

While speaking, Miss Binns had hastily pulled 
off her coarse shoes, and in an instant she was 
going down the rough stone wall of the well, 
clinging with toes and fingers to the jagged edges 
of the rocks. 

It was about fifteen feet to the water, which was 
fully seven feet deep. Miss Binns reached the wa- 
ter just as Tony came to the surface for the third 
time. Bracing herself firmly, she’grasped him by 
the hair, then by the collar, and held his head 
above water awaiting assistance. 

Mr. Puterbaugh and Jackson Dicks happened 
to be passing the school-lhouse at that moment, 
and were attracted by the cries of the pupils. 

A rope was procured from a house near by. 
Miss Binns, with great difficulty, managed to get 
it under the unconscious ‘Tony's arms, and he was 
drawn to the surface, Miss Binns following, her 
varments wet and torn, ber hands bleeding. 

‘Tony soon revived, being only stunned by a cut 
on the forehead. But the ice-cold bath brought on 
a long low fever, and for days he was very ill. 

Never did sufferer have a gentler, more patient 
nurse than he found in Ann Binns. All her time 
after school-hours was spent by his bedside, and 
he became her faithful friend. 

With Tony Lynch subdued, and on her side, 
Miss Binns had an easy victory over all other un- 
ruly spirits. Siminy Landon fairly fawned around 
her. 

The pupils of Walnut School found in her a 
good and faithful teacher; one who never swerved 
in the least from the path of duty. She had in- 
vincible courage, but with it great kindness, great 
good sense, and every quality needed to help her 
in fultilling Mr. Puterbaugh’s prophecy. 
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For the Companion, 


MY HAYING EXPERIENCE. 


“Go to the mountains with us this vacation, 
won't you, Win? Convers and I have a grand 
thing planned; to the White Mountains first, then 
Montreal and the Thousand Islands; then three 
weeks’ camping out, fishing and hunting in the 
Adirondacks, and then a look at the Catskills, and 
so home, by the time the fall term begins. We 
shall have a royal good time.” 

1t cost me one of the bitterest pangs of the whole 
year—and I had already endured several that sea- 
son 

*] cannot do it, Williams.’ 

For Convers and he were two very dear class- 
mates and friends of mine; and there were par- 
ticular reasons why I wished to go with them that 
sumuner. 

But I could not go. My funds were too small. 
Our class expenses had been heavy that year. 
If 1 kept with my class at all next year, I must 
not only economize through that vacation, but try 


to say,— 
. 


to earn something to help me besides. 

“Why, what’s to hinder?” exclaimed my more 
favored classmate, whose father allowed him fif- 
teen hundred a year for his college expenses. 
That's really too bad!” 

I had a foolish pride, and disliked to confess my 
poverty. 

Knights, another of my classmates, who was sit- 
ting quietly in one corner of the room, preparing 
for the Greek examination, looked up and laughed. 
Knights had his own way to pay. 

“What a hardship!” he exclaimed. “It amuses 
Think of me! I'm 
going to work out haying by the day all this vaca- 
tion. You know Rowe of ’85? His father has a 
large farm up in New Hampshire. 
they will give me a dollar and fifty cents per day 
and board. So I'm going to invest in a scythe 
and rake, and go up there with him when he goes 
home next week. What would you ‘nobs’ think 
of that, I wonder ?” 


me to hear you fellows talk. 


Rowe says 


Williams laughed, and he and Convers went out | airn. 


for a ride. 


The idea suggested by Knights recurred to me 
several times that day. I rather admired Knights ' discussing the subject of man’s free moral agency, 'the brook made a broad bend partly across the 


for a good, solid fellow. Why should notI go 
“haying” with him? True, I knew nothing of the 
work,—my father was a clergyman,—but I imag- 
ined I could soon learn it. On my asking Knights 
and Rowe about it, they both laughed at first, but 
Rowe said he thought his father would hire me— 
conditionally. 

So it came about that I bought a scythe, snath, 
whetstone and rake, with Knights,—he selected 
them for me,—and went up into New Hampshire 
with him and Rowe the following ‘Tuesday. 

“The old Caiger Rowe farm,” as it is called, lies 
well up in Coos County. It contained some fifty 
acres of upland grass and a large meadow nearly 
a mile m length, lying along the “Stony Brook.” 
A comfortable old farm-house and two long barns, 
with orchards and corn-fields, may make up the 
picture. They did all the mowing there with 
scythes, and the laborers that summer, besides 
Knights and myself, consisted of the two hired 
men, who worked by the season, and a local Meth- 
odist preacher, Elder Newcomb, who, like the 
great Jewish apostle, was ready to labor with his 
hands. 

The elder was fifty years old or more, and though 
well-tanned, had yet a semi-clerical appearance. 
He was austere in religious matters, and the hired 
men were very careful what they said before him. 

Our classmate Rowe worked with us, and 
“Squire Rowe,” as the old gentleman was called, 
used to come out to rake with us almost every 
afternoon. 

We reached the farm in time Tuesday night to 
grind our scythes, on a big grindstone set out un- 
der an apple-tree, close by the water-trough. 

Here my troubles began. It was customary for 
each man to grind his own scythe; that is to say, 
he held it onthe stone, while another turned the 
stone. This was a thing I never had done. 


The others laughed considerably to see me “‘per- 
form,” and it is needless to say that I did not get 
ona very keen edge. But whetting the scythe, 
with the long scythe-stone and “rifle,” was a still 
greater feat. How these men could set the tail of 
the snath on the ground, and with rapid strokes 
whet the scythe on both sides at once, was to me a 
wonder! For more than a fortnight I could not 
|} catch the knack of it, and was compelled either to 
get Knights to do it, or else laboriously to scour 
first one side of the scythe, then the other—to the 
|great amusement of the rest. They nicknamed 
j me the “grinder.” 

Promptly at four o’clock, in the morning, the 
squire rapped with his cane on the chamber door, 
and all hands turned out to mow for an hour be- 
fore breakfast. ‘Two hired girls did the milking, 
and turned away the cows to pasture. 

Below the lower barn there was a five-acre field 

herds-grass, almost breast-high, and in the 
morning wet with dew. ‘This was our first field. 
Ase and Jim Doane, the two hired men, led off the 
mowing, right down through the centre of this, to 
turn what they called a “double swath.” Knights 
followed them, and I essayed to follow him, while 
after me came the elder. 

‘That was my first attempt at mowing. 
| find it easy work. 


of 


I didn’t 
"Twas a queer swath which I 
jout- They said I didn’t “point out” right. The 
elder was an experienced mower; he closed in be- 
hind me, and I lunged ahead, for I could hear his 
scythe tear through the grass close at my heels, 
and expected nothing but that he would cut my 
legs off. By the time we got down through that 
five-acre field, I was in a strange state of perspira- 
tion. The hired men looked back along my swath 
and laughed. 

“Just let the old squire catch sight of that 
swath!” they said, significantly. 

Knights now, with great kindness, attempted to 
teach me the mysteries of “pointing out” and 
“dropping the heel” of my scythe. With his kind- 
ly instruction, I managed to do a little better. But 
ah! wasn’t I lank and faint at the stomach before 
they blew the horn for breakfast! 

It being the first day of haying, with no hay to 
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into a big, yellow-backed bumble-bees’ nest which | 
was under an old stump in the hay. 

The elder was just saying, “1 tell ye, squire, | 
we were designed for”—when a yellow-back stung | 
him on his neck, and he finished his sentence with 
a rather funny exclamation for an elder. An- 
other insect punched the squire at almost the same 
moment; and they had a lively time of it brand- 
ishing their rakes, and throwing about the hay. 
The others raked on, laughing inwardly without 
seeming to notice their trouble. 

But that night after supper, while we were 
grinding our scythes, the elder called the squire | 
out behind the pig-sty; and Knights and I heard 
him very gravely ask, in an undertone, “Squire 
Rowe, when we’s amongst them pesky bumble- 
bees, this arternoon, I hope I didn’t say anything 
unbecoming of a minister. I dunno sartin. But 
I was a reckless young man once, squire; and 
even now, when anything comes acrost me sud- 
den, like tham bumble-bees, the old words are a- 
dancing on my tongue’s end afore I know they are 
out. Because, if I did make a mistake, I want to 
make public confession of it before these young 
men.” 

But the squire had been too busy with his own 
bumble-bees to remember. So the matter passed, | 
by default of evidence; but the elder felt uneasy 
about it, and watched our faces pretty sharply for 
a day or two. 

After getting fairly broken into the work I did 
not mind the fatigue very much; and there was 
always something going on by way of sport 
among us; mowing-races, or raking-races with no 
end of hay-makers’ tricks. 

We drew in the hay, with oxen, on a large rack- 
cart, which would hold a ton or more. Loading 
the hay on the rack in the field was one of the 
parts of haymg-work which I best liked. 

After the first week, Ase commonly pitched on 
the hay, and I loaded it upon the rack. I came to 
pride myself on my skill at loading. 

One night we had thirty-seven “tumbles” to get 
in, after supper. They said we should have to 
make two loads of it. I at once offered to “wager” 

—using a farm-term—that I could load it all on) 
the rack at once. | 

We had been told to put that bay into the lower 
barn. Now, the great doors of that barn would 
only let in a load about twelve feet high. I never 
once thought of that. The others saw the trap 
which I was setting for myself, but kept quiet and 
all laid wagers against me. ‘The more they wa- 
gered, the more eager I became to try it. 

So we drove to the field, and Ase began pitch- 
ing on the hay. I laid the load broad and long, 





upon which they held opposite views, that they | meadow, 
did not often notice the swaths at all. One after-| bank, and landed, load and all, in two or three 
noon the hired men manceuvred to get them both | feet of water and mud. When the load struck 
in the brook, I went off, heels over head, and fell 
on the nigh ox’s back. The oxen were mired, and 
so was the load. 





and without any great difficulty stowed on the | 
thirty-seven “tumbles.” It was a big load—a ton 

and a half, certainly, and at least fifteen feet high ; 

but it was shapely and “rode” well. I was not a | 
little elated, and chaffed the others considerably. 

They kept quiet. 


triumph; and I did not see the danger before me 
till we were close to the great doors. Ase did 
not stop. 

“Haw, Buck! Huh, Line, up there!” he shouted, 
and drove hurriedly. The top piece over the doors 
struck the load, three or four feet down, and 
scraped off about half a ton of hay, and myself 
along with it. I landed on the ground outside of 
the doors, with all that hay in a stack over me. 
The rest of the load went in, amidst the shouts of 
laughter of the workmen. 

I lay still under the hay, to hear what they 
would say. Then they all came around and began 
to shout to me. I lay perfectly still under the hay. 
Finding tiat I did not move, nor answer, they 
grew alarmed. 

“Boys,” says Ase, “I dunno but it’s broke his 
neck !” 


With that he and Jim seized their forks and be- 





get in, we mowed both in the forenoon and the 
afternoon. Several times it seemed as if I must 
drop in my tracks, for the sun was hot, but I set 
my teeth and went on. 
in my whole life so completely tired out as I was 
that night; I was too tired to sleep well, and 
mowed frantically all night long in my dreams, 
with the elder after me. 

Next morning, upon getting up, I thought sure- 
ly that I was a cripple; I could scarcely turn or 


move. My sides were so lame that it was torture 
to stir. The peculiar swinging motion of mowing 


had wrenched me dreadfully. Beginning work 
again that morning was one of the iron realities 
of life. For I felt as if I had been pulled apart, 
and only carelessly joined together again. 





On account of my peculiar gait while mowing, 
the others re-nicknamed me_ the 
| Knights they called the “straddler,” because he 
planted his feet so wide apart as he mowed. 
| We did all the raking with hand-rakes. I liked 
that part better, only on raking off the hay, my 
swaths showed to rather bad effect. The squire 
| would get his rake tangled in the grass which I 
| had left uncut, and say,— 
| “Men! men! who mowed this swath ?” 
| “Ask the ‘teeterer,’”’ the others would say. 
} 
| 
| 


**teeterer ;”” 





“Young sir,” the squire would then address me, 
You waste more’n you 
I shall have to take it out of your wages, 
jest as sure as taxes!” 

But generally he and the elder were so intent 


“vou must mow better. 


I do not think I was ever | 


gan to dig for me so vigorously that I was glad 
to shout, to keep from being impaled on a fork. 
Of course I lost the ‘‘wager,” and they had the 
laugh on me. 

One afternoon, later in the season, we were load- 
ing hay in the meadow. Ase was pitching on and 
I “stowing,” as usual; and the old squire was rak- 
ing after the cart. The others were raking up 
winnows, a little way off. Just as we were put- 
ting on the last “tumble,” or the last but one, a 
peculiar kind of fly, or bee, of which the cattle 
are dreadfully afraid, came buzzing round old 
Line, the off ox. 

The instant the ox heard that bee, he snorted, 
gave a bellow and started to run. The very sound 
| of the bee’s hum seemed to render the oxen quite 

frantic. Almost at the outset they ran the off- 


, 


We started for the barn, I riding on the load, in 


the oxen rushed blindly off the turfy 


We had to get another yoke of cattle to haul 


them out; and it took three yokes to haul out the 
cart. Altogether, it was about the muddiest affair 
I ever experienced; and though rather startling 


while it lasted, we yet laughed a great deal over 


it afterwards. 


It was not till near the middle of August that 
the last load of the crop of nearly a hundred tons 
was in the barn. With that, our job at the Rowe 
farm ended. Often as he had threatened to cut 
down my wages for my poor mowing, the old 
squire paid me the full dollar and a half for each 
day, when we settled up. 

“You’ve done pretty well by me, young sir,” he 
said. “If you want a job next year, come up 
and try us again.” 

I went back to college fifty dollars richer than I 
came to New Hampshire; and never before nor 
since have the muscles of my arms and legs been 
so hard and full as on finishing that haying ex- 
perience. That hard bout of labor seemed to have 
incorporated into them and into my entire organ- 
ism the true iron of endurance; and it was, as I 
feel now well-convinced, largely due to this severe 
muscular training, that I was able, considerably 
to the astonishment of my classmates, to win in 
several contests requiring physical endurance, on 
the following year. 


~~ 
> 


PROVIDENCE. 


Yet trouble springs not from the ground, 
Nor pain from chance; 





The Eternal order circles round, 
And wave and storm find mete and bound 
In Providence. 


—______—+@»-—___—_— 
For the Companion, 
SAVED BY THE TIDE. 
By George Manville Fenn. 


“Not a sign of a native,” said the Professor, screw- 
ing up his binocular. ‘When may we have the boat, 
captain ?”” 

“When you like, but I'll run in for a bit first.” 

There we all stood on the schooner’s deck, eagerly 
watching the verdant shore of a part of the north 
coast of New Guinea, our botanical professor exam- 
ining the tall palms, with their columnar trunks and 
lovely frond leaves; the doctor giving a rub to his 
double gun; Frank Jervison and myself scanning the 
rocks and reefs where the blue sea brimmed over, 
foaming and flashing in creamy white, and leaving 
little rock-pools in the tropic sunshine. Frank and I 
were assistants in the expedition which was coasting 
round New Guinea, partly exploring and chart-mak- 
ing, and partly collecting natural history specimens. 

“Once more, gentlemen,” said the captain, as we 
stepped into the boat, “I don’t want to take any of 
you back as specimens—'tisn’t in my line; so keep 
preity well together. Don’t leave hold of your weap- 
ons, and if you see any natives, get back into the 

And mind: a shot means, ‘come aboard at 
once!” 

“All right, captain!” was chorused; and well pro 
vided with arms and the tools of our trade, we pushed 
off, a party of six “scientific gents,” as the mate 
called us—six without counting him and the four 
sailors who sent the gig easily over the calm swell. 

We were all in the highest of spirits and the light- 
est of clothes, but our impedimenta of arms, ammu- 
nition and scientific traps were heavy. For there 
were our jars and open-mouthed bottles, the profes- 
sor’s tin botanical candle-boxes, the doctor’s flat, 
wool-filled cases, in which gorgeously plumaged birds 
were expected to find a place after being shot. In 
addition, his assistant had a great coarse canvas 
satchel, out of which protruded the handles of two 
heavy geological hammers, giving him the appear- 
ance of some one about to do stone-breaking for the 
repair of a road. 

“Civilization’s all very well,” said Frank to me, as 
we hung over the stern of the boat, one on each side 
to keep herin trim, and gazed down through the lim- 
pid water at the shallow bottom below. 

**Civilization’s all very well’—go on,” I said, for 
he had stopped. 

“There’s a shark!” he exclaimed. “A baby one! 
I wonder how old a baby shark is when it cuts its 
teeth.” 

“Sharks have nothing to do with civilization,” I 
said, “and don’t cut their teeth; they cut with them.” 

“I say civilization’s all very well, Jack, but when 
I’m out here in these lovely places, where Nature 
spreads her richest stores before the gaze of admir- 
ing man, who alone of all creation is able to appre- 
ciate the’’—— 

“Silence in the boat for Mr. Jervison’s lecture!” I 
intoned. % 

“Get out!” he exclaimed, and there was a laugh. 

“Here’s a good place for landing, gentlemen,” said 
the mate; ‘quite a channel,” and he steered the gig 
right up between winding masses of rock till we were 


boat. 








wheel over a rick of logs, nearly throwing me head- 
long from the load. 
and held to that; and away went the load down 
the meadow, both oxen going at full speed, with 
Ase vainly endeavoring to outrun them, and the 
old squire shouting, ‘‘Whoa-hish!” at the top of 
his voice. 

We went on over stumps and through water- 
holes. The rest of the men ran across lots, to 
head off the runaways. I was at one time tum- 
bling over head and ears in the hay, then jounced 
high above it; and such a whooping and shouting 
|as rose on all sides never before disturbed that 
peaceful meadow. 

Coming, after fifty or sixty rods, to a place where 





I thrust my fork down deep | 


over sand, when, at a word, the four sailors threw 
their oars aboard, sprang lightly over the side, waited 
for the swell, and then, with the gig almost balanced 
on the apex of the wave, they ran us lightly in, leav- 
| ing us dry upon the shore. 

| To lose no time, we broke up into three little sec- 
| tions of naturalists, two sailors being left with the 
boat. One sailor went with the professor to carry 
his tins; the other grinned with delight at his envi- 
ous companions, as he was told to throw the strap 
of the geologist’s satchel over his shoulder, and car- 
ry the hammers; while the mate took the doctor’s 
spare gun and ammunition to go off with him through 
the woods. 

Frank Jervison and I, John ‘Hallows, were left to 
ourselves, and loading up with bottles and nets, after 
slinging our guns, tucking up our trousers above our 
knees, taking off our stockings, and replacing our 
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stout shoes to protect our feet from the sharp coral 
and shells, we too waded off, and in five minutes each 
party had ceased to think of the others. 

Our excitement was a long pleasure, so endless 
seemed the objects of interest that we came across as 
we tramped on, over patches of sand, amid groves of 
coral, and waded through broad pools alive with fish, 
and peered down into chasms amid the rocks, upon 
whose side there were gardens, as it were, of sea 
anemones. We went down on our knees to examine 
and break off specimens of corals covered with soft, 
jelly-like coatings of red, of orange, and of amethy- 
stine blue. 

“Look here, Jack!” cried Frank, at last. 

“T am looking here,” I said. 

“No, no. I mean look here mentally!” he cried. 
“This is all nonsense, you know.” 

“No,” I said. ‘Good sense.” 

“TI mean what we’re doing’s all nonsense. For the 
last three hours we’ve been filling up bottles and cans, 
and then throwing away the contents to make room 
for something better.” 

“Three hours? Nonsense!’ I said. 

“Three hours, ten minutes, since we left the boat,” 
he said, closing his watch witha snap. “Look how 
the sea has gone down.” 

“Yes, wonderfully!” I cried. ‘And look at the 
lovely pools. Let’s go and wade out by that reef.” 

“But about what we’ve collected?” 

“We must leave them here,’ I said. ‘Let’s fill our 
heads and memories as full as we can. We may never 
have such an opportunity again.” 

We wandered on over that grand shore, with fresh 


objects of interest at every step. Now we walked | 


through water ankle-deep, now climbed over masses 
of madrepore—huge loose blocks of tons’ weight, 
that had been polished and ground for ages by the 
boulders driven against their side. 

The hours had glided by, how I could not tell, in 
that wonderful feast of beautiful objects; and now, 
to our astonishment, we found it was getting towards 
evening. 

“Let’s go a little nearer to the shore,” said Frank. 
“The tide’s coming in, and we might get too far out 
and have toswim. I say, I forgot all about the na- 
tives.” 

“I forgot everything but specimens,” I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Come along.” 

There was a ridge of piled-up masses of rock rising 
from a patch of level sand just in front of us, and 
this we had to climb to avoid a broad pond of sea- 
water, through which we could see a shoal of large 
fish scurrying as we approached. 

Frank took a run over the level patch of sand, and 
I followed his example ina boyish freak of fun. He 
sprang four or five feet up on to a piece of rock, then 
to another, and another, and reached the top. 

“Take care!” he shouted. ‘“They’re a bit loose. 
Here, I’ll give you a hand.” 

He began to step down as I sprang up, landed on 
the first piece of rock, and was reaching up to catch 
his hand, when there was a rumbling, rustling noise, 
and before I could recover myself, the stone to which 
I had leaped seemed to tilt over and it slipped, driven 
by an avalanche of boulders, and before I could real- 
ize the fact, I was flat on my back upon the sand 
with my legs under the great piece of rock. 

“Jack!” cried Frank, who had saved himself by a 
leap, ‘tare you hurt?” 

“Hurt? no,” I said; “only caught as if in a trap,” 
and I burst out laughing. 

This tickled Frank, who put his hands to his sides 
and roared. 

“What a game!” he cried. 

“Game?” I said, rather testily, for my legs began 
to feel pinched. “Game for you. Perhaps when 


mine, and I saw the agony he was suffering for my 
sake. 

“Put three or four cartridges—no, empty a dozen 
| underneath,” I said, hoarsely, with a great horror | 
| increasing upon me. “Fire, man, and blow the rock 
| Over!” 

“Impossible,” he said; “it would smash your legs. 
| Here, I know!” 

He picked up his gun, took a boulder, and using his | 
gun as a lever, tried to raise the rock, when—snap! 
the stock broke off short, and though he tried again 
and again to move the rock with the barrel, and then 
with my gun, he could not do it; and at last he broke 
off my gun also, short at the stock. 

“Try again, Jack,” he panted, as he thrust in both 
barrels and heaved. 

I tried with all my might, but I could do nothing, | 
and I fell back upon the sand, wild-eyed and staring 
| at the foam on the edge of a wave that was racing in | 
| over the level, rippling amongst coral, washing the 
' sea-weed. 

“Jack!” cried Frank, in an agonized voice. “What 
| shall Ido?” 

This brought me to myself. 

“Go and get the branch of a tree or a sapling tree | 





rush and roar of the coming tide did not seem so hor- 


COMPANION. _ 


alone—I think in the blind feeling of terror that over- 
whelmed me, my reason was lost, and for a few 
minutes as I tore at the rock, and heaved and strug- 
gled to save myself with frantic efforts, I must have 
been mad. 

The paroxysm was at its height, when, as I clung 
there, glaring at the glistening foam in the sinking 
sun, my reason seemed to return; the desire to prove 
myself aman came to me; and, letting myself sink 
back upon the sands, I said,—. 

“TI will,” and then fiercely and aloud, “JZ ewill— 
God help me!—I WILL face it like a man.” 

I lay back, perfectly passive, with my eyes closed; 
and as thoughts passed through my mind that I will 
not place on record here, my calmness increased; the 


rible; recollections of home and those who loved me 
came back, and with them there was an access of 
strength, and of that patient coolness which I had 
heard was to be seen amongst brave men face to face 
with death, but striving patiently to the very end. 

Again the chill of despair seemed to be creeping 
over me again; but I fought it back by beginning to 
calculate how long I could live. 

The tide kept racing up nearer and nearer, driving 





for a lever,” I said. | weeds and pebbles and shells before it, but only to 
“Tmpossible, Jack,” he said. “I have no axe. It | glide back again, seeming almost cat-like in its ac- 
would take me half an hour to go there and back; | tion, and as if it were playing with me before it made 
and while I’m gone—O Jack, I can’t leave you so!” | its fatal leap. 
As he spoke he stared wiidly at the incoming tide. Just then I heard a low wailing cry, and a shadow 
“TI can’t move the rock, Jack,” he panted, and he | crossed me; then another and another; and I saw the 
leaped now upon the block and tugged at the mass | great soft-winged sea-birds circling round and round, 


| which bore upon it and kept it down. 


“Go and fetch help,” I cried. “Quick! Take my 


| gun and keep on firing as you go. Run at once!” 


dipping down now and then to seize something from 
the edge of the rushing water, and eying me as if won- 
dering to see me there. One even settled upon the 








“The guns are broken, and I can- 
| not leave you like this.” 

| You must!’ I cried, as the tide 
came rushing in again, and as I 
| dragged myself up to look, I saw 
| that it was filling the pool. 

| Run, and shout with all your 
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till I saw Frank bending over me as I lay in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

“Yes, my lad,’ said the professor, afterwards, “a 
very narrow escape; but bodies immovable in air 
may, immersed in water, be lifted with ease. As the 
square of the’’—— 

“Oh, I say, professor,” cried the doctor, “hold hard 
now. Jack, my lad, that wave did not come to drown 
you, but to help you save your life.” 

————————+<@-——__—_ 
NOTHING LOST. 


No corner is in God’s round world 
Vhere one may hide himself away; 
The winds through all its spaces search, 
Through all its shadows flits the day. 


A wild rose trembling o’er a brook, 
In thickest dusk of tangled shade, 
Spied by some artist’s eye may charm 
The world in hues that never fade, 


+e+—___—_ 


For the Companion, 


THE COMMON HOUSE-FLY. 


Some one has observed how little we really know 
about our intimate friends; even those living under 
the same roof. The same remark will in a degree ap- 
ply to that ever-present household companion, the 
house-fly. Wherever civilization penetrates, there 
go the honey-bee and the house-fly, twin adjuncts of 
the higher culture. And yet how little is knawn of 
the life-history of the tly; where its eggs are placed, 
where its young live, upon what they live, how they 
become flies, and how long they remain with us. 

If we examine one of them, it will be seen that the 
fly has six legs, composed of & number of segments or’ 
joints freely movable upon each other; the toe or tar- 
sal joints are five in number. To the last joint are 
attached two hooked claws, and if any one will ex- 
amine the fly’s foot with the microscope, he will 
detect between the claws a little cushion which is 
deeply cleft into two parts or flaps. The under sides 
of the flaps have very numerous peculiar hairs, which 
are bulbous at the end, and are called “tenent-hairs.” 
These hairs are hollow, and secrete a sticky fluid. 
Each tenent hair is bent near the end, beyond which 
bend, says Tuffen West, “is an elastic membranous 
expansion, capable of close contact with a highly 
polished surface, from which a very minute quantity 
of aclear, transparent fluid is emitted when the fly is 
actively moving.” 

Mr. West also adds, that when a fly is not making 
use of its cushions, as on a surface sufficiently rough 
to afford it foot-hold with its claws alone, these only 
are made use of. 

As early as 1667 Hooke noticed the importance of 
the grasp gained by the claws, when drawing against 
the strong, forward-pointing hairs situated on the 
base of each tarsal joint, whenever any projections 





or a yielding surface are afforded by the object on 
which the tly is walking. Hooke also believed in the 
existence of a “smoky substance on glass.” 

This, says West, has been considered a mistake, 
“and yet it is certain that glass very frequently un- 
dergoes aslow decomposition on its surface ina moist 
atmosphere, from the excess of alkali in its compo- 
sition. 
exposed to the action of the weather, as in our win- 


Such a change is speedily produced in glass 


dow -panes, and conveys the appearance as if a 
‘smoky substance’ were condensed upon it. 

“It has been proved by most careful observations, 
which may be readily verified by any one desirous of 
getting at the truth, that this tarnish does very mate- 
rially assist a fly when in a weak state in maintain. 
ing its hold, and in freely moving upon the glass. To 
keep our windows clear for the admission of light, it 
requires to be constantly removed.” 


you’ve done laughing, you'll come and pitch away | might,” I said. 
some of these stones,” and just then I tried to drag | “T can’t—I can’t, Jack!” he cried, 
my legs out, but had to put my hands up to screen my | 





Opticians call a similar deposition of moisture the 
“sweating of glass.” 





face, for I loosened several boulders which came 
rumbling down. 
“All right, old fellow,” he said, and, throwing his 


gun on the sand, he began to move the great stones. | 


“Why, one of them is a pretty good size.” 

“Yes, and begins to feel pretty heavy, too,” I said, 
as I made another effort to free myself, but only to 
hurt myself, for I could not stir the rock over my 
legs. 

“Lie still, old chap; I’ll soon have them away!” he 
cried, as he moved one boulder and then another. 
“This small piece on the top here acts as a wedge be- 
tween the lump on your legs and the one above. It’s 
this little chap keeps you tight. Do I hurt you?” 

“No,” I said, as he leaned on the block across my 
legs. 

He climbed then on to the mass, with his back to 
me, and I could see his arms and back working as he 
wriggled a piece of rock to and fro to loosen it, 
dragged it out, and then uttered a cry full of dismay 
as I heard a scraping sound and felt a jar over my 
legs. 

“What’s that?” I said, quickly. 

“I got the wedge out, and it has let the big piece 
slip down.” 

“Never mind,” I said. “Now, come and put your 
hands under and heave. Just lift the stone a little, 
and I’ll drag my legs out.” 


He leaped down, stooped to his task, and heaved | 
and lifted, and then stood up with a scarlet face. 


“It won’t move, Jack.” 
“Nonsense, man!” I cried. 
help.” 


“Lay hold again. 


He seized the stone and pushed it, and I lent what 
aid I could; but in my awkward position, it was as 
good as none, and at last he stopped with his face | 


streaming with perspiration, but now ghastly white. 


Vl 


wildly. ‘What shall I do?” 

“Do!” I cried, as I saw him grow- 
| ing more and more unnerved. ‘Go! 

You shall go! Run! Do you hear?” I shricked. 
“Run for help!” 

| He had ‘nrown himself on his knees by me, and 
was clinging to my arm. Now he started to his feet. 

“IT won’t leave you like this!” he cried. And we 
remained gazing fixedly in each other’s eyes. 

“What will you do then?” 

“What a lad should, at a time like this; stand by 
you, Jack, and God help us both!” 

I could not speak for the choking sensation in my 
throat as he knelt by me once again, holding firmly 
by my hand, and his head bent down upon my breast. 
I did not doubt him for a moment, for I felt that he 
would stay with me, fighting the horrible death that 
threatened me, even to dying at my side. 

But the fierce, low roar of the coming tide roused 
me again; and, in a voice I hardly knew for my own, 
I cried, as I shook his arm,— 

“Quick, Frank! Go! You will get help. Run, if 
you would save my life!” 

Was my will stronger than his at this time of 
emergency? I don’t know—only that he leaped up 
to obey me, flushed and panting, and then, catching 
| my hand, he cried,— 
| ‘And you, Jack, while Iam gone? What will you 
| do?” 

“Pray,” I said, softly. 

He sprang to the rocks, but a cry stayed him. 
“One word, Frank,” I said hoarsely, and with a 
strange chill creeping up to my breast, “if I am 
| drowned, you'll tell them—at home.” | 

He waved his hand, and leaped down from the 
ridge; I heard the rattle of the shingle for a few mo- 
ments, then the dull pad, pad of his feet on the sands; 
and then I dragged myself up to gaze after him, but 











“It weighs a ton at least,” he panted. “The other | the rocks hid him from my sight, and I sank back 


holds it down. You must drag out your legs.” 


with a moan, as I heard the low hiss of the tide for a 


I set to work and tried, with a horrible feeling of | moment, and then a heavy thud as a wave curled over 


fear coming over me. 
“It’s impossible,” I said. 


seconds, and then said,— 
“There is no depth of sand; or it’s full of rock.” 


“Here, try and scrape | 
from under me,” and I wrenched myself aside, when 
he reached under me and dug out the sand for a few 


and broke with a rush near where I lay. 

I could not help it. Perhaps I ought to have been 
more manly, but I was only eighteen then, and I had 
just realized that I was left alone face to face with a 
terrible death. Raising myself, I caught at the rock, 
dragged myself up as far as I could, and shrieked out 








As he spoke, I saw his hands bleeding; and just | my companion’s name. 


then I uttered a cry of fear, for a peculiar low rush 
ing noise reached my ears. 

“What's that?” I cried. 
coming, Frank!” 


“Don’t say the tide’s | 


“Frank, Frank! I cannot bear it. Come back! 
Come back!” 


The answer was a rush and roar from the tide, 


SAVED BY THE 


TIDE. 


rock, I lay so still, but as I raised my hand, it spread | 
its wings and joinedits fellows. Just then there was 

a fiercer rush of the tide, and instead of breaking | 
yards away, the foam actually touched my shoulder, | 
leaving the bubbles glistening there as it glided back. | 

I made more efforts to free myself, but I was ina } 
vice, and how long those terrible moments lasted I 
cannot tell now, for,in spite of my struggles to be | 
calm, there were times when the horror seemed 
greater than I could bear. 

But I can recall the cat-like advance of the tide 
now to my shoulder, wave after wave coming on with 
a fierce rush, sweeping almost over me. 

I would now watch for the coming wave, and 
springing up, I would draw myself as far as I could | 


seize me, and try to tear me from where I clung, I 
escaped the strangling water, letting myself sink 
down as the tide swept back. 

I did this again and again, the effort of watching, 
and the struggle, helping to dull my horror. But soon 
the spot where I had lain was covered with water, 
and I had to cling to the rock for my life. 

The birds swept round and round, uttering cries; 
the roar of the sea grew louder in my ears, and then 
I was half strangled as the spray broke over me. 
But again I recovered and clung to the rock with the 
energy of despair, getting my fingers well into a 
couple of crevices, and pressing my chest towards 
it. 

I can remember giving one wild look round at the 
glowing sky and golden-orange sea with its foam- 
capped waves; I can remember seeing a gull sweep 
very close by me, and noting its keen eyes and the 
soft gray of its plumage. Then I think I closed my 
eyes, and tightening my grasp, pressed my forehead 
hard against the shell-encrusted stone. One moment 
the water was at my breast, then at my lips; then it 
seemed to swing right away; I uttered a wild cry, a 
spasm shot through me, andI made a last frantic 
strain toescape. A heavy wave swept in,trested and 
dark, higher far than any yet. There was a tremen- 
dous blow, darkness, and a noise of thunder in my 
ears, and as the wave broke with a fierce rushing 
noise and swept back, I was free. 

I have a faint recollection of being carried swiftly 
seaward, and then striking out feebly to keep on the 
surface, feeling the choking water in my nostrils, and 





| which sounded horribly near, and then, as I realized 


| then turning over to float—my actions being instine- 


He did not say it, but turned his ghastly face to that Frauk was out of hearing—that I was indeed | tive, I suppose; byt ali seemed misty and confused . 


on to the rock; and though the tide would seem to | 


West farther describes the way in which the actual 
movements of the fly’s foot are made. The cushions 
are set down ona smooth surface, perpendicular or 
horizontal, and the numberless tenent hairs applied 
to such surface: “a slight push forward of these, suc- 
ceeded by a gentle draw backwards, at each applica- 
tion, removes the air between their soft, elastic ex- 
pansions and their plane of motion, and thus a firm 
hold is gained. Access of air is prevented by the 
minute quantity of moisture which exudes from the 
expanded tips of the tenent appendages; and thus a 
vacuum is formed, on the same principle as in the ‘at- 
mospheric hat-peg,’ the ‘plate-holder’ of the photo- 
grapher, or the ‘artificial gums’ of the dentist. When 
the fly wishes to move a leg from its place of attach. 
ment, the brought down and pressed 
against the surface; from their position they 


claws are 
raise 
the hinder part of the pulvillus [cushion], where the 
tenent hairs are least developed, first, and so on 
If the claws were attached to the fifth 
| joint, as it has been supposed, they could not act 
equally well in the way I have mentioned; and I 
think a fly when once stuck fast, if it had no claws, 
might remain so.” 

It should be noticed, as any one may do, that the 
fly, like all insects, moves the legs of each pair alter- 
nately in walking. After all, the pressure of the 
atmosphere is the main agent by which a fly is able 
to adhere to perfectly smooth surfaces, 

Flies are distinguished from most other insects by 
having but a single pair of wings; what corresponds 
to the second or hinder pair in other insects being a 

| pair of knob-like “ balancers.” The flight of the 
house-fly is most rapid in warm, sultry weather. We 
all know how busy and pertinacious their movements 
are in dog-day weather. 

It has been found that a common fly when held cap- 
tive moves its wings three hundred and thirty times 
a minute, whereas a honey-bee, whose powers of con- 
tinued flight are much greater, moves its wings’ one 
hundred and ninety times inthe same period. The 
wings describe a figure 8 in the air. 

The buzz of the fly has been carefully studied by 
Landois. During flight the fly’s buzz or hum is ina 
relatively low tone; when it is held so that the wings 
cannot move the buzz is higher in pitch, and it is 
higher still when the fly is held so that all motion 
of the external parts is prevented. The last men- 
tioned is the true voice of the insect; it is produced 
by the breathing holes of the thorax. The buzz of 


| 
forwards. 


the fly thus expresses the emotions of the creature; 
the low hum being one of contentment, the shri!] ex. 
cited buzz, one of alarm and disturbance, 
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When a fly alights upon our hand or face ona 
hot day itis for the purpose of lapping the per- 
spiration from the skin. How this is done is a 
curious study. When the fly, to quote from our 
“Guide to the Study of Insects,” settles upon a 





| flight. 


extends its tongue, and the broad knob-like end | wonder why flies were ever made at all, it should 
divides into two flat, mus- be remembered that flies have an infancy as mag- | 
cular leaves, which thus gots, and the loathsome life they then lead as scav- 





present a sucker-like sur- 
face, with which the fly 
laps liquid 
These two leaves are sup- 











up sweets. 
ported upon a framework 
rods, which 
act as a set of springs to 


of chitinous 


open and shut the mus- 


engers cleanses and purifies the August air, and 
aids in lowering the death rate of our cities and 
towns. 

While most house-flies die on approach of win- 
ter, multitudes being attacked by a white fungus, 





THE 


COMMON 


cular leaves. The inside of this broad fleshy ex- 
pansion is rough like a rasp, and as Newport 
states, is easily employed by the insect in scraping 
or tearing delicate surfaces. It is by means of 
this curious structure that the busy house-fly occa- 
sions much mischief to the covers of our books, 
by seraping off the albuminous polish, and leay- 
ing traces of its depredations in the soiled and 
spotted appearance which it occasions on them. 

The structure of the fly’s tongue, and of the 
whole apparatus for taking its food, has engaged 
the attention in late years of some of our best 
anatomists of insects. Its structure is so compli- 
cated and difficult to understand, and labored an- 
atomical descriptions are so dry, that we will not 
here describe it, but content ourselves with refer- | 
ring the reader for an excellent description of 
the fly’s proboscis to Prof. Macloskie’s article in 
the American Naturalist for March, 1880. Suffice 
it to say that the fly has not, as have beetles and 
grasshoppers, free jaws and accessory jaws for 
biting and tearing the food, but all the mouth-parts 
of other insects are represented by the fly’s pro- 
boscis; the larger part of which is formed by the 
under lip; the enlarged and variously moditied 
tleshy extremity of which forms a sucking organ. 
What little food is taken by the fly is fluid; sweet 
tluids are its favorite diet. 


) 





But whence come the swarm of mid-summer | 
flies, and how do they keep increasing through 
August? What becomes of them in the winter ? 
How long do they live, and what of the manner 
of life of their young? Are the small flies the 
children of the larger ones ? 

So little was known about the early history of 
the house-fly that we once endeavored, and with 
fair success, to study its transformations. During 
August the house-tly is particularly abundant, 
and especially so in and about stables. On plac- 
ing a tly in a bottle, she laid between six, P. M., 
August 12, and eight o’clock the next morning, 
one hundred and twenty eggs. They were de- 
posited irregularly in stacks, lying loose in two 
piles at the bottom of the bottle. The next day 
several maggots, as the larvar are called, were ob- 
served crawling about in the bottom of the bottle. 
Afterwards by placing a mass of offal in the sun, 
the flies came and laid their little white slender 
which hatched out, so that thousands of 
writhing maggots abounded in the mass. 

It was found that the young maggots hatched 
in twenty-four hours after the eggs were laid. At 
first they are but little larger than the eggs. After 
remaining in the first stage for one day the maggot 
moults, being a little larger than before. After 
another day it sheds its skin a second time, and 
enters upon the third stage of its larval life, which 
lasts three or four days. It breathes by means of 
two spiracles or air-holes at the end of the body, 
which communicate with the air-tubes in the body. 
lhere is also a spiracle near the head. 

When about to transform into the pupa or chrys- 
alis state, the body contracts into a barrel-shaped 
case, and turns brown and hard. This case is 
called the puparium, and within it the maggot be- 
comes & pupa or chrysalis. 

The house-fly, having as a maggot lived a squalid 
existe..ce, after a pupal sleep of from five to sev- 
en days, pushes off one end of its pupal case, and 
on emerging from the case, immediately runs 
gbout, though its wings are still small, seit and 
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HOUSE-FLY. 


their swollen dead bodies remaining on the wall or 
windows in October, a few live through the winter. 
While writing this article on the first warm day in 
spring, a few flies have for the first time made | 
their appearance in our study. These will lay their | 
eggs about stables in the late spring, and thus | 
give rise to a swarm of maggots and August flies. 
A. S. PACKARD, JR. 
———— 
PURPOSE. 
Aim high! 
No shaft is e’er misspent 
Which, aimed with true intent, 
Strikes near the mark. An aim 
Well meant 
Is victory. 
oo 


LORD SALISBURY’S CABINET. 


A Tory Cabinet has gone into office in England, 
with the Marquis of Salisbury, the chief of the 
party, as Prime Minister in place of Mr. Gladstone. 
The last Tory Cabinet was that which, under the 
lead of Lord Beaconsfield, retired from office in 
1880, to make place for the victorious Liberals. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





The most noted members of the new Cabinet are 
as follows: Sir Stafford Northcote, who has been 


for seven or eight years the Tory leader in the | 


House of Commons, becomes First Lord of the 


Treasury, and passes from the Commons to the | 


House of Lords with the title of Earl of Iddes- 
leigh. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, who has never before 
held office, assumes, at the age of thirty-six, the 
great post of Secretary for India. He is a younger 
brother of the Duke of Marlborough, and during 
the past two years has made rapid strides in par- 
liamentary fame and political influence. He is 
now, perhaps, the most forcible and telling Tory 
speaker in the House of Commons; and his polit- 
ical future looks more promising than that of any 
other member of his party. 

Of the members of the Beaconsfield Cabinet, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lord John Manners, and 
Sir Richard Cross are the only ones who return 
to their former posts. Lord Salisbury, besides 
the Premiership, takes the Foreign Secretaryship, 
which he held under Beaconsfield; Sir Richard 
Cross becomes once more Home Secretary, and 
Lord John Manners is again Postmaster-General. 

Several other colleagues of Lord Beaconsfield, 
however, are awarded different cabinet places 
from those which they held under him. Sir Mich- 
ael Hicks-Beach, who was Secretary for Ireland, 
becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. W. 
H. Smith, who was formerly First Lord of the 
Admiralty, becomes War Secretary. Colonel 
Frederick Stanley, formerly War Secretary, be- 
comes Colonial Secretary. He is a younger broth- 
er of the Earl of Derby, who held the same office 
under Mr. Gladstone. 

The Duke of Richmond, formerly Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, becomes President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Among those who have now become for the first 
time members of the inner circle of the Cabinet 
are Sir Hardinge Gifford, Lord High Chancellor; 

Lord George Hamilton, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty; Lord Harrowby, Lord Privy Seal; A. J. 
Balfour, President of the Local Board; Edward 
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baggy, much as in the pupa. Soon, however, the} Thé Cabinet, which comes into power under the 
skin becomes dry and hard; the fluid in the | disadvantage of having a majority of the House 
wings dries, and in a few moments the fly takes | of Commons against it, is regarded as a reasona- 
bly strong one. One of the most striking features 
If in its winged state the fly is one of the most | about it is the number of younger men whom it 
lump of sugar, or other sweet object, it unbends and | disagreeable features of dog-days, and people | includes. Churchill, Hamilton, and Stanhope are 


all young for Cabinet Ministers, and are tried and 
able debaters. 

Yet in debating power, at least in the Commons, 
these new ministers cannot be compared with some 
of the Gladstone Cabinet; notably, Mr. Gladstone 
himself, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir Charles Dilke. 

It is generally thought that the Salisbury Cabi- 
net has only a short life before it. The new min- 
isters succeeded to the many difficulties and per- 
plexities which rested upon their predecessors; 
the problems concerning Egypt, Afghanistan, Ire- 
land and South Africa being perhaps the most 
serious. With this burden of responsibility, they 
are to be constantly at the mercy of a hostile ma- 
jority in the Commons. 

The general elections for a new Parliament, the 
voters in which are now increased by two millions 
just admitted to the suffrage, will take place, with 
little doubt, in November; and it will then be seen 
whether the Tories will remain in power, or whether 
the Liberals will again return to it. 


SE 
A TRUE AIM. 


Aim well! 

No time is lust by care. 

Haste fails. A true aim wins; 
The contest dare, 


Make each aii tell. WwW. AL. 


ee 
OUR POLITICAL OPPONENTS. 


Some of the good Federalist fathers of New 
England would literally handle newspapers of 
politics opposed to themselves only with tongs. 
They were firmly persuaded that Jefferson, and 
those who agreed with him on public affairs, were 
instigated by the evil one himself. 

Charity for those from whom we differ is not a 
common virtue, though it is enjoined upon all men. 
The good people—and they were good and God- 
fearing people—of whom we speak could not even 
be brought to believe that a follower of Jetferson 
was misguided. Knowing that in other things he 
was neither weak nor easy to be imposed upon, 
they could not suppose that in politics he was de- 
luded. He must be wilfully and perversely wicked. 

The Jeffersonians, on their part, had not a more 
charitable opinion of the Federalists. If one could 
accept their estimates of their political opponents, 
it would be necessary to believe that not a man of | 
the other party had any other desire in politics | 
than to see the Republic overthrown, a monarchy | 
set up, and an English prince placed upon an 
American throne. 

All this seems very absurd at this day. Our 
youth are taught to admire Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, as a man of 
commanding ability and of sterling patriotism, 
and Hamilton as the greatest constructive states- 
man of his time. Washington, Madison, Jay, 
Clinton, Marshall, William Pinkney, Charles 
Pinckney, the two Adamses, Gallatin, Rufus King, 
—what reader of the Companion can, without re- 
ferring to books, separate these great names, and 
tell which of them belonged to Federalists and 
which to Republicans ? 

But when we laugh at the folly of our great- 
grandfathers in thinking such evil of political op- 
ponents, do we not condemn the men of this gen- 
eration? We have already reached the point of 
time when one may, in any presence, extol the 





| 


| commanding talents and the perfect sincerity of 


Henry Clay or of Jolin C. Calhoun, of Daniel 
Webster or of Thomas H. Benton, without pro- 


publicans fully expect yet to detect them in hor- 
rid crimes. 

Thirty years hence some of the very men who 
now receive such unjust treatment from political 
opponents will begin to be the objects of general 
admiration by men of all parties. They will be 
held up to the youth of 1915 as models to be cop- 
ied, as patriots and statesmen who honored their 
age, far-sighted, able, honorable. 

At all events, if such does not prove to be the 


case, the usual course of history is to be reversed. 


Suppose we anticipate the probable judgment of 
the future historian, and admit what is the fact, 
that our political opponents are good and patriotic 
men, possessed of honest and candid minds, and 
not more disposed to plunder the Government 
than we ourselves are. 

Our political warfare may not be so “spicy” as 
it is now, if we do so, but the change will take 
away the opportunity of our grandchildren to 
laugh at our childishness. 





AFTER GRADUATION. 


Says an absurd and very clever book, relating to 
the imaginary beings inhabiting the water world,— 

‘All the Commencements in the Mer colleges were 
just over. All the presidents of these institutions 
had made their speeches in languages dead and alive, 
and told all their classes what an enormous responsi- 
bility rested upon them; how they were bound to ‘go 
forward,’ and ‘to conquer,’ and ‘to build themselves 
up,’ and to ‘develop themselves,’ and be ‘leaders of 
their kind.’ 

“But you wouldn’t believe how very little difference 
the advent of all these expensively-got-up young 
mermen made in the water world, if you had not been 
there to see.” 

The land world is not strikingly different from that 
of the sea in this respect. Our own young graduate 
is apt to find, at some early date after Commence- 
ment, that his advent into the world of business, even 
equipped as he is with a modern education and brand- 
new theories of life, has seemingly made no practical 
difference to humanity at large. 

He longs to work, but apparently his services are 
not needed. There are, as a youth once declared, for 
whom hope of earning a livelihood was long de- 
ferred, ‘“‘more pins than there are pin-holes.” 

With naive simplicity the would-be laborer has 
mapped out his plan of life, believing that people and 
events will conspire to give him exactly the work he 
wishes, in just the place he has selected. Except in 


rare cases, nothing of the kind happens. 


“Have you had experience?” asks Authority. 

“No, none; but I have education and a longing to 
work.” 

“Those are very desirable as adjuncts,” says Author- 
ity, “but I have a hundred applicants who have proved 
their ability. Your ability is yet to be proved.” 

Finally comes the day when the disappointed can- 
didate cries in despair,— 

“But no one will give me even a chance to gain this 
necessary experience !”’ 

And when patience has become indeed a virtue, 
opportunity opens her arms, and the young man real- 
izes that the chance has come to prove that he has 
nursed his zeal, and kept his talents bright through 
the weary interval of waiting. 

What he needs chiefly to determine then, is that dis- 
appointment shall not transform itself into general 
discouragement. The dreams of youth are true; the 
crystalline ideals of youth are to be trusted. Enthu- 
siastic labor is bitterly needed, though the world may 
seem for a time to be on the point of rejecting its 
offer. 

Boys and girls in their teens, though they may 
know as little of real life as children, are to determine 
the nation’s future health or sickness, and their man- 
ner of taking up responsible living is of supreme im- 
portance. Therefore, though there may fora time 
seem to be no niche for them to fill, let them neither 
lose heart, nor faith in their early ideals. 





“HER CHANCE.” 


About thirty years ago, two young girls were grad- 





voking a word of dissent. 

Yet our newspapers, on one side and the other, 
can find no words to express fully their distrust of 
the character and motives of the public men of 
to-day. It is not in the least necessary that we 
should give names. They will be in the mind of 
every person who takes an interest in politics who 
reads these words. 

The Republicans have gone out of office after 
twenty-four years of power, and the Democrats 
have come in. That Democrats should think the 
Government has been administered badly, and 
that a change of measures will promote the pub- 
lic welfare, is natural enough. That Republicans 
should fear that their good work is to be undone, 
or set aside, is likewise in the nature of things. 

Moreover, there is nothing to be said against the 
holding of either view of the case. Parties exist 
to differ as to the proper mode of conducting pub- 
lic business, and as to the measures that will be 
for the public good. If all good men agreed on 
these points, there could be but one party to which 
any man with a conscience could attach himself. 

What is objectionable is the constant repetition 
of the old mistake of forgetting that there is room 
for honest difference of opinion, of assuming that 
all who differ from us must be actuated by bad 
motives. Democratic picture-papers draw some 
of the former Republican office-holders as thieves, 
tramps, and in other naughty characters. 
they believe they are depicting the truth ? 

It is not yet time for Republicans to bring 
charges of personal dishonesty against the Demo- 
cratic office-holders, who have had little time as 
yet for stealing, and still less for being found out. 





Gibson, Lord Chancellor of Ireland: and Fdward | But no one can doubt, from the tone in which the 


Stanbope, Vice-President of the Council, 


| jew possessors of power are spoken of, that Re- 


Do | 


uated from the same school in a quiet town in one of 
the Middle States. Each was clever, good-tempered 
and attractive, and the daughter of a farmer, who 
could give to his children a comfortable home, but no 
fortune. 

The mother of one of these girls (we will call her 
Mary) declared that her child should “have her 
chance.” An outfit of silk, velvet and evening- 
dresses, Paris hats and jewelry, was provided by sell- 
ing oft part of the family acres; and the mother set 
out with her on a round of visits to the springs and 
other fashionable resorts. 

The girl was shown off to every eligible young man, 
precisely as a horse would be exhibited to a buyer, 
butin vain. The effort was renewed summer after 
summer, until the mortification and shame which 
the girl had felt at first were worn away, and she be- 
came at heart a hard, vulgar adventurer, whose sole 
object was to make a brilliant match; in other words, 
to sell herself for a good price. 

Just as she was beginning to grow old and soured 
with disappointment, she succeeded in marrying a 
man of sixty with a large fortune. His habits were 
dissolute and his temper intolerable. Her two chil- 
dren, having grown up in an atmosphere of show 
and pretence, unwarmed by a spark of love, truth, or 
| religious faith, naturally were indifferent to their 
|mother. The son became a spendthrift and drunk- 
; ard; the daughter an almost imbecile, fashionable 

woman. Mary has the stately house, the servants, 
the equipages, for which she planned and struggled 
so many years. But she has nothing more. 

Her classmate, leaving school, entered at once into 
| the work and life of her home. She was the friend 
and companion of father and mother, the teacher of 
her little sisters. 

“She shall be fitted to become a wife and mother,” 
her mother said, “if God sends her that great happi- 
ness. But she shall not go out in the worid husband- 
hunting. ‘The hare should not chase the hounds.’ ” 

According to this homely philosophy, she remained 
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at home, among her own friends and neighbors, and 
married a young man who had no wealth but indus- 
try and honesty, whom she heartily loved. They live 
still in her native village. Their small income goes 
far there. They have comforts and luxuries; their 
children are healthy, intelligent, successful men 
women and all devoted lovers of their mother. 

Mary sometimes sees her classmate in town, in her 
old-fashioned country carriage, with rosy cheeks be- | 
neath her gray hair, and pities her because she never 
‘shad her chance.” 

Girls, remember your chance in life is something 
higher and deeper than the chance of being sold as 
from an auction-block to the highest bidder. 





~<o>——_—__——_ 
PRACTICAL. 


The late Frank Buckland was a naturalist with 
such a practical bias that he preferred rather to im- 
prove the resources of the world than to extend the 


and | 





| and again she had sent East for an educated’ young 
| lady. One would come to her, and for a few weeks 
| all would go along smoothly in the school-room. 

But all the army along the river knew when a fresh 
governess arrived. The young officers found military 
reasons for visiting Fort Sully. Before long the com- 
| mander’s wife would notice that the new governess 








| Was growing abstracted, and that she watched long- 
ingly for the mails. In the course of two or three | 
months, the tell-tale ring would appear on the first | 
finger, and then would come the request for permis- 
sion to resign the place of a governess, that she might 
devote herself to the training of a young man. 

The lady, having lost four governesses by their be- | 
coming officers’ wives, threatened to write East for | 
one so ugly and antiquated that she would at least | 
remain in her place six months. 
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KINDLY SEVERITY. 








limits of science. As Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Fisheries, he was never so happy as when he was 
trying to increase the list of edible fishes, or peopling 
the Australian waters with salmon. 

He was also zealous for acclimatizing animals in | 
England, and for stocking the parks with elands. His | 
utilitarianisin made him indifferent to the dis; gusting | 
side of his experiments in the uses of animal life. 

“How can you taste anything so nasty?” asked a 
friend, who found him eating a piece of salmon at 
the time of year when salmon are unfit to be eaten. 

“Tt is nasty enough,” he answered, “but how can I | 
say so unless I have tried it?” 

When the panther in the Zodlogical Gardens died, 
he insisted on having it disinterred, that he might 
cook a panther chop and taste it, which he did, and 
then remarked that “it was not very good.” 

He records that a horse-flesh banquet gave him a 
fit of indigestion, and that he could not soften the 
hard texture of an elephant’s trunk, though he boiled 
it for many days. 

In his undergraduate days he turned his college 
rooms into a menagerie. When his friends break- 
fasted with him, they found that eating was made a 
little difficult by the presence of beasts, reptiles and 
birds. 

A friend once met him coming into the college 
grounds with both trousers pockets swollen out to an 
enormous size. They were full of slow-worms, in 
damp moss, and he explained to his amused friend 
that this combination of warmth and moisture was 
good for the worms. They endorsed his remark by 
poking out their heads incessantly, in the most lively 
style, while he repressed them with the palms of his 
hands. 

This utilitarian naturalist was as full of tenderness 
to human beings. as he was full of sympathy with the 
lower animals. One night, while walking from his 
office, he found a poor servant-girl crying in the 
street. She had been turned out of her place as une- 
qual to its duties, and had no money and no friends 
nearer than a distant town, where her parents lived. 

The naturalist took her to an eating-house, gave 
her a dinner, put her in a coach, rode with her to 
the railway station, paid for her ticket and left her 
in charge of the guard of the train. He did not real- 
ize that he had done an exceptionally kind action. 

God, life, death and judgment were present realities 
to him, yet he was the cheerfullest of men. He seems 
never to have had a morbid moment. When he lay 
dying, he expressed his belief that God, who was so 
good to the little fishes, would prove to be equally 
good to the Inspector of Fisheries. 








MALAY PROVERBS. 

The Malays express themselves in neat, pithy sen- 
tences, and clinch an argument with a proverb. Some 
of their proverbs resemble those wise saws which we 
use to point a moral, while others are peculiar to 
them. 

A Malay enjoins secrecy by saying, “If you have 
rice, put it away under the unhusked grain.” 

“What is the use of the peacock strutting in the 
jungle?” is the Malay equivalent for throwing pearls 
before swine. 

When a Malay wishes to indicate that an offer will 
not be refused, he asks, ‘Will the crocodile reject the | 
carcass?” He apprehends the obstinacy of here ~dli- | 
tary instincts, for his proverb says: “Though you | 
feed a jungle-fowl out of a gun plate, it will never- | 
theless make for the jungle.” 

Those who think human nature may be changed by 
external influences should muse over this Malay prov- 
erb: “You may plant the bitter cucumber in a bed of 
sago, and manure it with honey, and water it w ith | 





molasses, and train it over sugarcanes, but when it is | 


cooked it will still be bitter.” 

Those who take trouble for nothing are said “to 
fight in a dream,” and the man who is all things to 
all men is one who “plants sugarcane on the lips.” 

“Hand chopping wood while the shoulder bears a 
load” indicates the man of expedients and enter- 
prise. ‘Freed from the mouth of the crocodile only 
to fall into the jaws of the tiger,” is the equivalent 
for our “Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
creel says the basket is coarsely plaited,” is a more | 
delicate expression than our proverb about the pot | 
calling the kettle black. 

We say, “It is an ill-wind that blows no one any 
good;”’ the Malay says, ‘‘When the junk is wrecked | 
the shark has his fill.” 

“The yam remains still and increases in bulk; iron 
lies quiet and wastes away the more;” is a Malay 
proverb which indicates that similar circumstances 
will not answer for unlike things. 








FURNISHING WIVES. 


In the early days of California few persons were 
rich enough to keep a female servant. Like Czsar, 
the maid-of-all-work “came, saw, and cunquered.” 
Her captive was some man, perhaps a well-to-do 
miner, who offered her marriage and a home, where 
she could work for herself, as mistress. No offer of 
wages, no matter how extravagant, could detain her 
from that miner’s shanty. 

Mrs. Custer tells, in “Boots and Saddles,” of the 
working of the same law, which prevented the wife 
of the commanding officer at Fort Sully from secur- 
ing a permanent governess for her children, Again 


| many 


| sent for you that you may read it aloud to us yourself. 
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“The 


The history of Russia does not furnish an unbro- 
ken record of injustice and cruelty; it is well to re- 
member this when we are forced to condemn the pol- 
icy of the empire. Of few Russian sovereigns are so 
amiable traits recorded as of Alexander IT. 
It was during his reign that a nobleman, who had 
entered into a conspiracy against him, was sentenced 
to exile in Siberia. His eyes were bandaged, he was 
put into a dark carriage, and for seven days and nights 
was driven on and on, only stopping to take food. 

At last, he felt that he surely 
Siberia, and his mental state 
the greatest anguish. The carriage stopped, the ban- 
dage was taken from his eyes, and—he was in his own 
home! He had been driven round and round St. 
Petersburg. The fright of the suspense and solitude 
effected a complete cure. 

It was about this time that a young poet wrote a most 
scurrilous poem, in which he described and libelled 
not only the Empress, but also all the Grand Dukes 
and Duchesses. The censor of the press reported the 
matter to the Empress. 

“The man had better be sent off to Siberia at once,” 
he said. “It is not a case for delay.” 

“Oh no,” said the Empress. ‘Wait a little, but tell 
the man I desire to see him at six o’clock to-morrow 
evening.” 

When the poor man was told this, he felt as if his 
last hour had come, and that the Emperor must him- 
self intend to pronounce a sentence of eternal exile. 
He went to the palace, and was shown through all 
the grand state rooms, one after another, w ithout see- 
ing any one, till at last he arrived at a small, common- 
place room at the end of them all. Here there was a 
single table, with a lamp upon it, and here he saw 
the Empress, the Emperor, and all the Grand Dukes | 
and Duchesses whom he had mentioned in his oem. | 

“How do you do, sir?’ said the Emperor. hear 
you have written a most beautiful poem, and I have | 
I have invited all the Grand Dukes and Ducliesses to | 
come, that they may have the pleasure of hearing 
you.” 

The man prostrated himself at the Emperor’s feet. 

“Send me to Siberia, sire,” he said; “force me to 
become a soldier, only do not compel me to read that | 
poem.” 

“O sir, you are cruel to refuse me, but you will not | 
be so ungallant as to deny the Empress the pleasure 
of hearing your verses, and she will ask you herself.” 

And the Empress made the request. When he had 
finished reading, she said,— 

“TI do not think he will write any more verses about 
us. He need not go to Siberia just yet.” 
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must have reached | 
was, of course, one of 
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CHEMISTRY IN COURT. 

Persons intending to commit frauds of any kind 
should be warned that the chances are that they will 
be detected if those who are interested in detecting 
them are qualified for their duty. A woman was 
brought before a New York judge not long ago ona 
suit for money borrowed, and five weeks’ board. 


The step-mother of the woman testified that the de- 
fendant was only eighteen years old in 1888, when the 
debts were contracted, and was therefore incompetent 
to make a binding contract. In proof of this asser- 
tion she produced the family Bible in which the date 
of the birth was entered as Feb. 9, 1865. 

Judge Steckler asked if there had been an erasure 
in the date, and Mrs. Karsch said there had a great 
many years ago. The judge thought that the 5 in 
1865 had been written recently, and sent for an ex- 
pert in handwriting. 

Mr. William Carvalho, expert, examined the entry 
in the Bible with a microscope. 

“It’s plain,” he said, “that the 5 is written over an 
erasure, and recently, too. I cannot make out what 
figure was originally there, There is a flourish that 
may have been part of a 6.’ 

He took out a phial oa suid: “I will prove by a 
test that different kinds of ink have been used.” 

Then he dipped a camel’s hair brush in the phial, 
which contained muriate of tin, and touched the fig- 
ures. The 1 turned brown, and the 5 turned a vivid | 
| purple. | 

“The test shows,” said the expert, “that the ink | 
| used in writing 1 had a base of nutgall; 5 was written 
| with ink having an aniline base. Such ink as the lat- 
| ter was invented only fifteen ye ars AZO, and has been 
| in general use only a few years.’ 
| Judge Steckler, moved by this and other testimony, 
| gave a judgment for the plaintiff. 
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ALL AT SEA. 


i 
The opinions of the uneducated in regard to music 
are often as refreshing as those expressed in criti¢ism 
| of pictures. Some of these remarks can only be com- 
| pared in their honest simplicity with the impressions 
of the “Innocents Abroad.” An old volume of Rec- 
ollections gives this instance of comprehending a 
musician’s duties : 


The manager of a concert course seeing, one morn- 
rr ing, at the rehearsal of some music, that one of the 
| band was not at work, made his way to him and 
| touched him on the shoulder. 

“Why are you not playing?” he asked. 

_“‘I have twelve bars’ rest, sir,” answered the musi- 
cian. 
test! Don’t talk to me about rest, sir! 
you get your salary? I pay you to play and not to 
rest, sir! Rest when you've done your work, sir, and 
not in the middle of it!” 

Theodore Thomas once gave a concert in a manu- 
facturing town, and played, in the course of the even- 
ing, the Boccerini duet, a melody which rises, lingers 
a moment, and then fades aw ay like a mirage. After 
the concert, the conductor attended a dinner, at which 

the conversation turned upon this minuet. “You 
should have played it louder,” emphatically said the 
mayor of the town. 

“But,” remonstrated Mr. Thomas, without taking 
offence, “‘it is marked pianissimo.’ 

‘“No matter,” was the reply. ‘Such a pretty tune 
deserves to be played louder.” 


Don’t 


— 
EXTRACT from a Commencement address: 
“Classmates, adieu. To-day we part for years; it 

may be forever [ienee). But the sacred ties of friend. 

ship, welded by the fadeless”~ [storms of convul- 
sive sobs.] 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
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handsome illuminated cover. is amus- 
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“UNIVERSAL CLUB” 
BICYCLE. 


No Better Wheel ever offered at the Price, 
50-inch, $105. 
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Eruptions, 
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I Salt Rheum, and In- 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Infkunmation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
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mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
siclans. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
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For the Companion, 


THE WHEAT OF AMENTI. 


The Egyptians used to believe that the soul carries 
from this life a little wheat, raised here, with which to 
begin the life tocome. After the spirit has raised wheat 
in Amenti, he makes bread and offers it with prayer to 


God. 


Will men forget that my wheatfield 
Vas once full fresh and fair? 

Will they say that naught but stubble 
And withered straw are there? 

Will they forget that the wheatfield 
Was once full green and fair? 

I’ve seen full many an image, 
Carved on the Nile of old, 

Of the travelling souls of Amenti 
In their journeys manifold, 

Carrying wheat for which they labored 
While their life was yet on earth, 

With the hoe of field and garden 
And their name and symbol of worth, 


And [I’ve wondered who had told them 
There was life in the earthly grain 

That would make the meadows of heaven 
Look fresh and green again, 





And I’ve seen these souls of Amenti, 
With their hoe of garden and field, 
At work on the heavenly tillage, 
And I've seen the heavenly yield 
High rising above the reapers, 
Like reeds by the waterside. 
And Dy en their cattle threshing 








e 8e 
In the Anro meadow wide; 

I have seen their wheat unwinnowed, 
And their winnowed wheat, and bread, 

And a spirit kneeling before ONE 
Vith a crown upon His head. 





And then L have thought of the question, 
If the life within my grain 
Will put forth shoots in Amenti, 
Turning green my tields again. 
T. O. PAINE. 


—+tor— 
For the Companion, 
HIS PURPOSE WAS HIS PLEASURE. 


“It is only a poor kind of happiness that can 
come from thinking only 
ure.” 

It was one of the most thoughtful of the Eng- 
lish women of our day who said this, and it is one 
of her truest utterances, but very few people prac- 
tically believe the saying. Yet occasionally 
read of lives whose whole existence shows that 
the idea of their own personal happiness entered 
very little into their thoughts. 

In 1808 a young man of seventeen came to New 
York to make his way in the world. He was hon- 
est and industrious, and very soon was able to 
support himself, and to lay up something from his 
sarnings. He felt the need of a better education, 
which his poverty had denied him. “If God give 
me wealth,” he thought,” “other young men in 
future years shall not feel the need of the means 
of culture as I donow.” The thought became his 
purpose, and his purpose and the fulfilment of it 
were his enjoyment. 

He became a glue manufacturer, and his glue 
was the best and the cheapest that could be ob- 
tained. Later, he built rolling mills, blast fur- 
naces and steel works in various parts of the 
United States, and in course of time became a 
millionnaire. The years in which he was accumu- 
Jating this fortune were years of hard work, with 
little of what young people would call pleasure in 
them. But in all that time no business transaction 
was ever entered into by him which was not thor- 
oughly upright, while his name became synony- 
mous with simple, direct honesty, and he found 
the highest pleasure in that. But in these years 
his purpose strengthened —a plan by which his 
great fortune was to be of use to the people of 
New York. 

His own wants and those of his family were 
simple in character, and he cared little for the 
amusements which many rich men estimate so 
highly. He had gained a great fortune, and for 
a purpose. 

When he was past sixty years old he put into 


the Cooper Institute came reverently to lay their 
roses upon the coffin of their benefactor, and in 
the heart of each one must have been impressed 
the belief that the happiness which lasts is not 
that which aims only at securing one’s own pleas- 
ure. 
His purpose of life was his enjoyment. 
Oscar Fay ADAMS. 
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INOCULATION FOR CHOLERA, 

A. short time ago a German physician, Dr. Koch, 
thought that he had discovered the origin of cholera 
in a tiny microbe, or germ, always present in this 
disease, and to which he gave the name of the com- 
ma bacillus. A young Spanish doctor, Sefor Jaime 
Ferran, has been devoting himself to the study of the 
subject, and he has come to the conclusion that the 
comma bacillus is only one stage through which the 
cholera microbe passes in its successive developments. 
In one of these stages he has detected eggs which he 
believes to be the means by which cholera is pro- 
duced, and the infection spread abroad. When the 
germ is received into the system, it is speedily devel- 
oped by the action of the gastric juice in the stom- 
ach and intestines, and gives rise to the symptoms 
that we call cholera. 


In company with several German, Italian and 
French physicians, Dr. Ferran weut to Marseilles 
and Toulon during the epidemic there last year, and 
the facts that he observed while attending the sick at 
that time led him to pursue his investigations on his 
return to Tortosa, where he has practised medicine 
for several — He made many experiments on 
animals, and the result led him to believe that if the 
cholera germ could be introduced artificially into the 
human body, the person inoculated with it would 
have the disease lightly, and be safe from taking it in 
the ordinary way, precisely as vaccination preserves 
from small-pox. 

He has recently carried this theory into effect at 
Valencia. A very small quantity of the cholera virus 
was put under the skin on the lower part of the arms. 
In two or three hours it caused itching, difficulty in 
moving the limb and dull pain. After about four or 
five hours the pulse rose, sometimes as high as one 
hundred and twenty beats a minute, and the temper- 
ature also incre ; the patients felt languid, shiv- 
ered, lost appetite, suffered from nausea, cramp, diar- 
rhea and sleeplessness. After twenty-four hours 
these symptoms decreased, and in forty-eight hours 
had entirely disappeared. 

A second inoculation with sixteen times as much 
matter produced no eflect whatever. The experiment 











about our own pleas- | 
| 





actual form the dream he had had from_ his 
youth. The Cooper Institute is the result of all 
those years of gathering and planning, and the 
thousands of men and women who have been 
trained there for lives of honor and usefulness 
are the witnesses to the success of his schemes 
for the uplifting of humanity. 

Probably no private citizen of this century has 
won the love of so many people as did Peter Coop- 
er. Rich and poor spoke his name with reverence, 


| 


| 
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was tried both on grown persons and children. Dr. 
Ferran inoculated himself, several medical men and 
hundreds of persons who believed in this mode of 
preservation, always with the same result. The 
symptoms seldom varied, and there were no fatal 
cases, 

The Madrid Royal Academy of Medicine sent a 
medical commission to watch the experiments, and 


we | they have returned home with a highly favorable re- 
| port of the efficiency of the method as a 


protection 
against cholera. Many foreign medical and scientific 
societies and surgeons have congratulated Dr. Ferran 
upon his success, and it is considered one of the most 
important discoveries in medicine since Dr. Jenner 
introduced inoculation for small-pox. If farther use 
confirms its value, we may hope to see cholera stamped 
out as an epidemic, and when a sporadic case does 
occur it will be robbed of its terrors. 

Sefor Ferran is comparatively a young man, only 
thirty-three years of age. He was educated at the 
Institutes of Tortosa and Tarragona, and took his de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine at Barcelona. He has 
published several medical and scientific works which 
have made his name known, particularly one on 
micro-telephony which appeared in 1878. The Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Madrid has rewarded him 
for his curious investigations on parasite life, and if 
his present discovery proves of practical use, his name 
will be handed down to posterity as one of the bene- 
factors of mankind. E. R. 8. 
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BRAVELY DONE-AND WHY. 


No one thinks of applauding a person for saving his 
own life—and for saving his own family less praise 
and admiration are given and expected than for the 
sume act done in behalf of strangers. It is curious 
to note the changed estimate of a brave deed when 
any degree of self-interest is discovered in it. The 
New York Herald gives the following incident : 


A spirited brown horse attached to a light buggy 
came dashing down Third Avenue yesterday after- 
noon in a furious runaway. There was foam on the 
brown horse’s nostrils, and fire in his eve. Seated in 
the buggy was a blue-eyed, fair-skinned boy of some 
eleven years. The lad’s face was very pale, but he 
clung pluckily to the reins, and with all his boyish 
might sought to check the runaway’s headlong 
career. 

This effort was as nothing. It was like one of Mr. 
Buddensick’s model tenement houses seeking to stop 
the course of acannon ball. The brown horse kept 
wildly on, momentarily increasing his pace. Cars 
came to a full stop, vehicles drew out of the way, and 
pedestrians watched the runaway with horrified faces 
as they perceived the peril of the blue-eyed boy, 

As the horse, tearing down the avenue, was ap- 
proaching Sixty-second Street, a broad - shouldered 
man, with blue eyes and a chestnut beard, came 
driving up the avenue in a buggy drawn by a sorrel 
horse. ‘The moment he caught sight of the runaway 
ahead he seemed greatly exercised. He did not, how- 
ever, draw close to the curb, as other drivers had 
done, but, looking sharply about him, took in the 
scene with a lightning glance. 

From the manner in which the runaway tore across 
the avenue it was evidently his intention to dash into 
Sixty-second Street. As soon as the man with the 
chestnut beard perceived this, he turned the sorrel’s 
head into that street, and lashed his horse to full 
speed, the runaway turning into the street after him. 
rhe sorrel was, however, some thirty-five yards ahead 


and wherever his kind face with its fringe of gray | of the brown horse, and at this point the man sudden. 


hair was seen, people who would not have moved 
aside for a prince instantly made room for him. 
Years came and went, and the Cooper Institute, 
under the direction of its beneticent founder, was 
constantly extending the sphere of its influence. 


but the whole country felt the impulse which Pe- 
ter Cooper, through the Institute and through his 
other charities, imparted to it. 

At last the busy, kindly life ended, and all New 
York was in mourning. It was a long life, lasting 
ninety-two years, none of which were spent in 
service of self, but all in that of humanity, and 
thus fragrant with good deeds. 

Peter Cooper had placed his own happiness as 
last to be attained. Yet ne man ever experienced 


purer happiness than he to whom it came un- 
sought, 


ly checked his course, and made a flying jump from 
the buggy to the ground. Still holding the reins, he 
drew his vehicle across the street in such a manner as 
to narrow the passage left for the runaway. 


| turned his back to the runaway, watching him, how- 


| 


Not only his own city, which was so dear to him, | 


ever, from over his shoulder. 

The brown horse, heedless of the obstacle, came on 
at full speed. The man did not swerve. A moment 
later the runaway was upon him. Then he suddenly 
| turned and seized the brown horse’s bridle with a firm 

grip. The impetus of the horse dragged him forward 
several feet, the brown horse struggling furiously to 
free himself. The man was thrown to his knees, but 
not for a moment did he release his grip on the reins. 
He tought his way to his feet, and with steady nerve 
and iron hand reduced the brown animal to submis- 
| sion. 
| Atthis juncture a number of passers-by came run- 
ning up. They surrounded the man with the chest- 
nut beard, looking upon him with admiring glances. 
“You have saved that boy’s life at the risk of your 
own; it was a splendid act,” warmly exclaimed an 
elderly gentleman with white hair. 


ing. I could hardly have done less under the circum- 
| stances,” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


On that April day in 1883 when his body rested | ‘How so—nothing?” 
in All Souls Church, three thousand pupils of | ,, 


He then | 





sing left alone to take that horse and buggy from the 
stables, and steal aride onthe sly. The result was 
that he was run away with.” 

“And what has all that to 
way in which you saved him?’ 

“Just this—the rascal’s my son.” 

Whether the stern father had “a rod in pickle” for 
that roguish boy is none of our business—but no one 
will deny that his act of rescue was boldly and gal- 
lantly done, however high or low the motive. 


do with the splendid 





For the Companion. 


YOUTH AND AGE, 


“So slow, so slow,” on 
“The hours creep by. 

“So swift, so swift,” one sighed, 
“The short years fly.” 

“So sweet, so sweet,” one sung, 
“These days of bloom.” 

“So brief, so brief,” out rang 

A voice of doom. 


e cried, 
9 


One lifted as she sang 
A summer face, 
Gold-crowned and fair and young, 
With summer’s grace. 
One turned a weary head 
With backward gaze, 
Toward the sunset red 
Of dying days. NORA PERRY. 
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A GOOD-NATURED DRIVER. 





Cheerful street-car conductors are as scarce as white 
blackbirds, it has been said. Years of suffering from 
all sorts of provoking passengers, and from perverse 
horses and poor pay, are supposed to have rasped and 
saddened this class of men into a state of chronic ill- 
humor and gloom. But now and then—once in a 
while—one sees a sunshiny exception. A reporter of 
the Detroit Zimes found one—and here is his descrip- 
tion of him: 


Two blocks from the starting-point his horse, a 
rather ill-conditioned animal of no particular breed 
or specific ambition, stopped short and indicated an 
intention to spend the remainder of the winter in 
that vicinity, Other drivers might have cursed and 
beaten the beast. No. 1 did not. Encouraging an 
impatient “fare” with the statement, *‘We’ll make 
up for lost time, sir,”” he made an inspection of the 
horse, patted him and cajoled him, then gently led 
him a few yards, and the car was under way. 

A pompous old man stood at a street-corner, and 
looked as if he wanted to ride, but when the car was 
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The natives burst into immoderate laughter, which 


“Well, you see, that boy seized the opportunity of | so irritated the sailor, already annoyed by the loss, 


that he angrily asked why they were laughing at the 
porter running out. 

“Oh,” replied the native, ‘“‘we’re not laughing at its 
coming out, but at thinking what trouble it must 
have cost you to put it in.” 


+o» 
LIBERTY ABOVE ALL. 


Victor Hugo was wedded to liberty from his cra- 
dle. His father was a soldier of the first French Re- 
public, and it was another old soldier in the same 
ranks who was to give the son that watchword which 
was on his lips so constantly through life. This was 
Laborie, who, in 1804, was implicated in Moreau’s 
conspiracy against Bonaparte. On the discovery of 
the plot, he was proscribed, a price was set upon his 
head, and it was the elder Hugo who gave him shel- 
ter. During this period of concealment, Laborie, 
while talking with some generals who had sworn not 
to betray him, turned to the child Victor, and said, 
“Remember—liberty above all!” Who can doubt 
that the sentence exercised a determining influence 
on the life of the boy? 

Victor Hugo says, speaking of himself in the third 
person, “The man who to-day publishes this collec- 
tion [Deeds and Words] and who throws open the 
door of his life to his contemporaries in these vol- 
umes, has passed through many errors. He has suf- 
fered from the consequences of a complex and solitary 








near him he seemed to have abandoned that inten- 
tion. 

“Ride, sir?’ questioned the driver. 

The old man said nothing, so the car passed on. 

“Here, stop that car!” yelled the old man. ‘Are 
you blind, or were you going by purposely, you scoun- 
drel? I'll report you to the office, sir!” 

The driver winked to the other passengers, and 
looked gravely at the old man. “Git up!” he said to 
his horse. | 

Soon afterwards one ge gotin. Both her chubby | 
hands were tightly closed. 

She put one up to the box and a rattling was heard. 

**Why, that’s a quarter,” said the driver. 

The child stared a moment in wild-eyed dismay, 
and then, clasping her hands about her golden-ringed | 
forehead, began weeping, to the consternation of all 
the spectators. 

“Never mind,” said the driver, “‘you come to the 
office and we’ll get it back. Here,” feeling in his 
pocket, “take this; it’s candy sis give me. Don’t cry 
no more or I'll kiss you, and so will that fat man in 
the corner.” 

“But I don’t want to go anywhere ’cept to see papa 
—that’s what mamma told me,” said the child, drying 


hand. ‘Mamma give me twenty-five cents and a five- 
cent nickel, and she said I was to put the nickel in 
the box, and buy candy with the twenty-five cents. 
And I put the wrong money in.” | 

“If I had twenty-five cents, you wouldn’t go no- | 
where else but to see your papa,” said the driver, 
adding a word which was intended for the horse, | 
which had again begun to lag. 

This allusion was followed by a direct look at the 
fat man, the same pompous old man who had threat- 
end him with discharge. 

“Dll go a dime,” said he. 

Fifty-tive cents was soon subscribed. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the pretty little girl; “I'll 
kiss youif you like, Mr. Conductor, and I'll tell mam- 
ma, and she’ll kiss you too.” 

“Git eup,”’ shouted the driver, grinning from ear to 
ear. That last statement was more than he was 
proof against. 
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AMUSING IGNORANCE. 


education, given him by a proscribed Republican. 
But the patriot was always strong within him. He 
was for Napoleon in 1813, for the Bourbons in 1814. 
He has always acted in perfect gocd faith. He de- 
clares that never in all he has written will any one 
tind a line against liberty. 

“Tn 1848, he had not made up his mind as to the 
definite social form to be adopted. Singularly enough, 
one might almost say that at that time liberty hid the 
Republic from his vision. 

‘‘He was a member of the Assembly. One day at 
its meeting a brave man came to him and said, ‘With 
whom are you in sympathy here?’ 

«With liberty.’ 

***And what are you doing?’ 

**T am waiting.’ 

“After June, 1849, he waited no longer. At the 
moment when the hands of all the conquerors were 
held out to him to drag him into their ranks, he saw 
a corpse on the field. Every one cried,— 

***It is the Republic!’ 

“He went to it and found that it was Liberty. 
Then he saw before him a fall, defeat, ruin, proscrip- 
tion, and he said, ‘It is well.’ 

“From that day forward, the union in his soul of 
the Republic with Liberty was complete. From that 
day forward, without truce, without relaxation, ob- 
stinately, foot by foot, he fought for the great cause. 
In 1851, he received what he expected,—twenty years 
of exile.” 


— 
A LITTLE CLOSE. 


Old-fashioned New England thrift, which Western 
people call parsimony, and Southern people character- 
ize as stinginess, is fast passing away. Now and then 


| one finds, in the rural districts, survivals of this an- 
| cient frugality. 


Two farmers, brothers, living on adjoining farms in 
the State of Connecticut, are both more than com. 
fortably endowed with this world’s goods. There is 
a third brother, who has lived in Illinois for several 
years, Where he owns a fruit farm. He is generous 
to a fault, and every autumn invites everybody for 
miles around to spend aday with him, and feast on 
his fruit. 

A short time ago he paid a visit to his brothers in 


; ‘ 1 ne, 8 ~ d | Connecticut, who, not having seen him for ten years, 
1er tears and looking longingly at the candy in her | warmly welcomed him. John, the elder of the two 
| brothers, insisted that the Western brother should 

stay with him, and after a pleasant little urging, Rich- 


ard, the other brother, consented. 

The next morning, John and his visiting brother 
walked over to Richard’s farm. John invited Rich- 
ard to come with his family and take dinner with 
him. As the three brothers strolled towards the 
barn-yard, to look at the blooded stock, a dozen fine 
pullets crossed their path. 

“By the way, Dick,” said John, suddenly, “my 
wife says our chickens are getting so scarce that the 
must have been stolen or carried off by some animal. 
We thought we’d give ary chicken fixin’s for dinner 
to-day. Suppose you let me have three or four of 
these?” 

“os right! Pick out three fine ones,” said Rich- 

C 


ard. 

The pullets were caught and killed. After a little 
more visiting and walking about the farm, John and 
the Western brother prepared to go home. As John 
picked up the pullets and walked out of the yard with 
them, Richard called out,— 





Ignorance is not the mother of devotion, but it is 
the father of much that is amusing. 
gentleman, desirous of giving an intellectual treat to 
the rustics of his neighborhood, announced that a 
reading of Shakespeare would be given in the village 
school-room by a celebrated elocutionist. 

The room was filled with the villagers, and the gen- 
tleman was delighted at his success in attracting his 
rustic neighbors from the ale-houses. 


amusement. The villagers laughed vociferously at 
all the pathetic parts, but looked grave at the humor. 


a young lady, was the cause of a little vexation and 


tions from her poems. The President selected the 
extracts and the readers, and assigned to a certain 
young lady that most touching poem, “My Heart and 
1.” The young woman returned the book with the 
message, “The piece is too silly for me to read.” 





A school-girl, designated to recite Tennyson’s 
“Lady Clare,’ insisted upon substituting ‘‘as” for 
“where” in the line, ‘‘He turned and kissed her where 
she stood.” When asked the reason of the singular 
change, she answered, “To kiss her where she stood, 
means to kiss the ground she stood on. I therefore 
substituted ‘as,’ which makes sense of the line.” 
Scholars and teacher laughed, but the ignorant girl 

insisted upon her correction. 

| An English clergyman, meeting a young friend in 
| Rome, asked him to accompany him on a visit to the 
| Mammertine prison, where the apostles Paul and 
| Peter were confined. As they entered the dungeon, 
| the young man, who was preparing for the army, 
; asked,— 

here?” 

“They were here for being Christians,” answered 
the clergyman, not a little surprised at his friend’s 
ignorance. 

“Oh, were St. Peter and St. Paul Christians? I 
didn’t know but that they might have been put in 
prison by those horrid inquisitors,”” was the reply 
that caused the clergyman to turn his head, that he 
might laugh without offending his verdant friend. 

Savages will laugh at matters which are so com- 
mon among civilized folks as not to excite attention. 

A group of South Sea Islanders were watching a 
sailor boring a vent-hole in a cask of porter. Before 


” 





“Bah!” answered the man addressed ; “that’s noth- | the peg could be inserted, the fermenting porter 


spirted out, and the sailor tried in vain to stop it with 


| his hand, 


An English | 


A similar want of taste and information, shown by 


“What did St. Peter and St. Paul do to be confined 


“OQ John, those pullets will be thirteen cents a 
pound! I believe that’s what they’re askin’ down to 
the Centre now.” 

The generous Western brother was so annoyed that 
he left for his home the next day. He could not en- 
dure to remain where one brother charged another 
brother for three chickens which were to be eaten in 
part by himself and family. 

The anecdote, which states not an imaginary but a 
real occurrence, illustrates the character of only a 
small minority of the farmers of New England. 


But his satis- | 
faction was soon turned into vexation, and then into | 


—_—<_@>—___—_——— 
| ENTERTAINING THE EGYPTIANS, 


Mr. James, in his “‘Wild Tribes of the Soudan,” 
gives the following description of a magic-lantern en- 


much laughter. A club of young ladies voted to spend | tertainment given by him to a crowd of the natives, 
“an evening with Mrs. Browning,” by listening to a | which must have been quite as amusing to the exhib- 
brief sketch of her life and reading five or six selec- | 


itor as to the audience: 


On one occasion we exhibited the magic-lantern to 
the intense delight of a large crowd who came after 
dinner on purpose to see it, and had never seen any- 
| thing so wonderful before. We worked the lantern 
from the inside of a tent, with a sheet hung in front 
of the door. We always commenced the show by a 
display of portraits of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales; these were both very popuiar, and invariably 
re-deinanded. 

We had been careful, before leaving England, to 
choose subjects for the slides that we thought would 
interest the people; and their exhibition was always 
successful. The most popular consisted of a series of 
animals found in Africa, such as the lion, hippopota- 
mus, elephant, etc.; and when we displayed a repre- 
sentation of a man escaping up a tree from a croco- 
dile, with the beast opening and shutting its mouth, 
and trying to seize him, they fairly shrieked with 
laughter. 

Some of the slides represented the Suez Canal, 
English scenes, caravans in the desert, African vil- 
lages, ete.; and all these were explained to them in 
Arabic, to their intense delight, while the Arabic was 
translated into their own tongue for the benefit of 
those that did not understand that language. 

As a termination to the entertainment, we sent up 
one or two rockets, and lighted a Bengal light or two; 
by which time our reputation as wonderful magicians 
was fairly established among them. As a hint that 
the show was over, and that it was time for the crowd 
to retire, we hit upon the expedient of conducting 
the sheik, by the light of a Bengal light, to his horse, 
which was waiting for him outside‘our zariba. The 


| 
| 


result was a most happy one; a veritable retraite aur 
flambeaux took place, and the camp was cleared in 
: less than five minutes, 
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TIDY FLY. 


Little fly, 
Do you try 
To be neat 
While you eat? 
I am blamed 
And ashamed 
Of the muss 
And the fuss 
That I make; 
But I’ll take 
Greater care 
I declare !— 
For my place, 
Fingers, face, 
Are a sight, 
Yes, a fright. 

I must do 

More like you. 

Do be spry, 

Little fly— 

Eat your fill— 

For the drill 

When you’re done 

Is such fun! 

Now obey 

What I say; 

Wash your face— 

Leave no trace 

That you ate 

From my plate,— 

That you stole 

From my bowl,— 

Wash it now, 

You know how— 

Raise your feet 

Till they meet 

On your crown; 

Bring them down; 

Now then, scrub! 

One more rub! 

Wipe your nose 

With your toes; 

Clean your ear; 

Oh, how queer! 

Smooth your wings— 

Flimsy things! 

Now you're done, 

Little one! 

O you thief ! 

I'd as lief 

You should share 

Of my fare— 

Milk and honey— 

You’re so funny! 

There, good-by, 

Little fly. 

Don’t go near 

Baby dear; 

But be kind 

Should you find 

That between 

Crib and screen 

You can slip 

For a nip 

At his nose 

Or his toes— 

Dig his eye 

Till he ery,— 

Don’t you do it, 

Or you'll rue it! 

Mrs. M. B. BUTLER. 
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For the Companion. 
BUTTERCUPS. 


“You'll find plenty of flowers 
when you get out by the lake-side, 
Elsie,” said her Uncle Romney. 
“Daisies and wild roses and gold- 
en buttercups”—— 

“O Uncle Rom, will they be real 
gold ?” asked the little girl, with great interest. 

“Yes, indeed; just as gold as the Lord’s own 
sunshine can make them.” 

“Then I'll be sure to look out for them,” said 
Elsie to herself, as Uncle Romney went on: 

“When I get enough money, I’m going to build 
a big summer home out there, Elsie, and take a 
batch of my poor little lambs to pick the flowers 
and breathe the fresh air.” 

“Oh, that will be nice, Uncle Rom. 
this summer ?” 

“IT am afraid not.” 

‘Next summer ?” 

‘Perhaps so.” 

And Elsie thought and thought what a very 
nice thing it would be, and wished with all her 

heart she could do a great deal to hurry the good 
work on, instead of the little which came of giv- 
ing almost all the money which ever came to her. 

Uncle Romney’s lambs were a number of poor 
little children he had gathered into a small hospi- 
tal of his own. There were no children whose 
very own father he was, but his heart went out in 
such a great tenderness to anything which was 
helpless and suffering that it seemed the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for him to care for such 
hurt, crippled ones as needed a father. 

And Elsie’s loving little heart would swell with 
pity, and the tears come into her blue eyes when she 


Will it be 


A - much to suffer, and so few of the sweet and beau- 
V Sy d tiful things which made her own life so bright. 
z | 


her little fingers, for they soon made such a snarl 
of the gay zephyr that it was quite a relief to her 
when mamma suggested that the tidy had better 
be taken for an afghan for pussy. 





happy, wandering about among the great rocks | 
and the trees and flowers. 
ray of the sunshine. It fell on the water, making, 
she thought, the ripples seem to smile up at the 
blue sky. 
the branches of the trees, or shone so steadily 
down upon the wild flowers that she felt sure it 


was sending the gold Uncle Romney had told her 
For the Companion. of. 


She rejoiced in every 


Or it played bo-peep with her through 





brightness of the dear Lord’s sunshine. 
painted all the sweet flowers for us because He 
Down by the lake-side, however, she was always loves us.” | 


out here after a while,” said Elsie, mournfully. | 


it to them now? 


ers to them ? 
never had so much as a peep of the country. We 
cannot bring them to it yet, but we can send a 
The flowers were plentiful, but there were not so | taste of it to them. 
many buttercups among them as she had hoped. 
She picked all she could find, going about with a 
look of pride and importance on her dear little 
face, which made mamma wonder what her brain 
could be busy with. 


a good basketful ready about. twice a week, we'll 
send it in, and I’m sure that the little eyes will 
shine at sight of your gold.” 


stripped every sunny bank of its treasures, and 
Mamma sat quietly, sometimes doing a great} hunted in every shady nook lest some modest lit- 
deal of thinking, sometimes making pretty things 
to be sold to help build the little hospital by the 
lake. 

Elsie had begged to be allowed to make some-| houses with their gardens full of honeysuckle 
thing, and mamma had set her up some crochet- 


a clover-leaf. 


the dear little lassie who had a flower 
her own. 





He has | 





“But that kind of gold won’t bring the children 


“No, dear; but what if we could send some of 
’ , 


>? 

“How, mamma ?” 

“How would you like to send some wild flow- 
Many of the poor little tots have 


So, my bird, if you will have 


And Elsie made it her summer’s work. She 





And she did more than that. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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DOUBLE CHARADE, 


My first may name a disciple of old; 
My second’s a link, not of silver or gold; 
. he : My third is a sign which is made with the head; 
tle flower might be hiding behind a fern or under | My fourth is a short Latin word, often said. 
These four name my Jirst whole, a name often quoted; 


2 : | The first of my second’s for piety noted; 
Around in the neighborhood were some farm- | The’second’s the tirst of my first, and I think 


and hollyhocks and bachelor’s buttons and old- | ° 
ing. But her good-will did not seem to reach into| fashioned roses. She told what she was doing, | My second whole, formed from these five, is the name 
and every time she came she was made welcome | 


to all she wanted, for every one was glad to help | Of his life and his shrine English histories tell, 
emission of | And a great English poet has sung what befell 
si | To many who travelled his shrine to behold, 
' All blazing with gems set in silver and gold. 


g | The third I may count as another small link; 
The fourth’s the best gait for the horse that you ride} 
The jisth’s to inter, to conceal or to hide. 


That was given to my jirst whole when death to him 


came. 


2. 








“Any savings for the orphans, pet?” asked 


lake shore for a month or more. 
send a little box to Uncle Romney this morning.” 


running over with delight. 


guess—but, wait till I show you!” 


not her merry laugh, but such loud sobbing that 
she hurried after her to see what could be the mat- 
ter. i 

“O mamma!” she cried, ‘‘my gold is all gone!” 

“What do you mean, dear?” asked mamma. 

Elsie was bending over a broken money-box 
and a little heap of withered flowers. 

“Look!” she sobbed. “Uncle Rom told me 
that God made all the buttercups out of real gold, 
and I’ve been saving every one I could find, and I 
put them in my money-box, and when I broke it 
to get the gold out to send to Uncle Rom for his 
poor little ones—there isn’t any gold at all!” 

Mamma could not help smiling at the mistake 
Elsie had made. 

“Don’t cry, little daughter,” she said, smooth- 
ing her curls. ‘Uncle Romney did not mean it 
exactly as you understood him. He called them 
gold because they are real gold only as much as 








went to see the poor little children who had so 





all the other flowers are—full of the beauty and 


“Yes, indeed, mamma,” said Elsie, with a face | he said. 
“I’ve got the most | summer. 
splendid secret you ever heard of. Uncle Rom | other kind, and we are going to take the little ones 
will soon bring his little lambs out to the lake, I | out to find their own gold next summer.” 


WAY 





MN" 
\ iy, 


Wille 


ACROSTIC, 


Take a word from each quotation, 
and the initials will give the name 
of a well-known English poet. 


A thousand failures, what are these 
In the sight of the One All-Perfect? 
We are but day-laborers all; 
Early or late, or first or last, at the 
gate in the vineyard wall. 
alae We gain 
Justice, judgment, with years, or else 
years are in vain. 
Earth’s number-scale is near us set; 
rhe total God alone can see. 





Man cannot make, but may ennoble, 
fate, 

By nobly bearing it. 

And of all best things upon earth, 

[ hold that a faithful friend is best. 

For who, if the rose bloomed for- 
ever, 

So greatly would care for the rose? 

God means every man to be happy, 
be sure; 

He sends us no sorrows that have 
not some cure, 


Fear life, not death. 

The great in their glory must go. 

Genius does what it must; 

Talent does what it can, 

Something God hath to say to thee, 

Worth hearing from the lips of all. 
GRACK. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Works for Young People, by a 
New England Lady—Dr. Hetty Man- 
wis: 

Lady Tris of Hotht Grange. 

Della Owetie’s Light. 

The Wrisly-Moor Sage. 

Betty Acoe’s Squash, 

Torrel Heights. 

Scouting in Grettone Pass, 

DAISY. 





4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. It is not a pleasant , the 
prospect of being pressed ——- — 








2. The waves were almost strong 
enough to take the —— of the 





3. The —— —— were abundant in 
the great this year. 





4. —— —— —— innuendo hidden 
in the sentence containing vour——? 
B. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 





When she went home she was able to laugh as 


mamma one morning, after they had been on the| she told Uncle Romney about the gold she ex- 
“T am going to | pected to send him. 


“TI was right in calling it gold, though, Elsie,” 
“Tt was pure gold that you sent us all 
And older people are bringing us the 


“Oh! [ll plant them a garden full,” said Elsie. 


She ran up stairs, and presently mamma heard, | “And they shall have all the wild-flowers in the 


woods, too.” 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One stormy day Ava and Edna were playing 
store. Ava had a piece of “‘saved-up” candy on 
her shelf. Edna’s bright eyes soon spied it; she 
had already eaten her share. She bought a book, 
and the box of buttons, paying a good price for 
them in paper money. Then she asked, demure- 
ly,— 

“Is you got any candy to sell to-day >” 

Ava had taken a lesson or two in grandpa’s 
store. Her eyes twinkled, and quick as a flash 
she popped half of the candy into her own 
mouth. 

“No, ma’am,” said she. “I bought that for my 
own use.” 





But she gave Edna the other half, all the same. 





1, CuipPEewA (Fought July 5, 1814). 
BRADDOCK (Killed July 9, 1755). 


2. “Mew—U. S.—T — cons—ult — broth — Er—jo— 
Nathan.’ Bite—came—Ab—wordy—and—tur—in— 
she—Dan—at—Ton—also—b—r—quiet.— ‘‘We must 
consult Brother Jonathan.” It became a by-word, 
and furnished a national sobriquet. 


3. F N D P P 
LREAQAASEGaAO 
OAPRTPMRRELX 
KNOWTHYS ELF 
BREGEAES aA 2&8 A @ 
AesetTeeae#&eeaesces 
N o A A E D 


4. Two Popular Series of Books for Children. First 
Series: ‘Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 
Country,” “The Bodleys Telling Stories,” “The Bod- 
leys on Wheels,” “Ihe Bodleys Afoot.” “Mr. wow | 
Abroad.” Second Series: “The Bodley Grandchil- 
dren,” “The English Bodley Family,” “The Viking 
Bodleys.” 


5. 1, Jeremiads, amid, jeers; 2, A vine, naive; 3, 
Rose in, senior; 4, No heart, another; 5, No stamp, 
postman. 

6. (1) JOHN (2) QUINCY (quinsy) (3) ADAMS(Adam). 
Born July 11, 1767. Was President in 1826. 


7. SPARE. I. 8 Il. P 
APE SEA 
SPARE PEARS 
ZRA ARS 
E 8 
Ill. PEA IV. 1,Spar, raps; 2, Re, er; 
EAR 3, Sap, pas. 
ARE 


V. 1, Parse; 2, spear; 3, pares; 4,reaps; 5, pa; 6, 
sear; 7,rase; 8, rape; 9, per; 10, rasp; 11, par; 12, 
asp. 
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The Subscription Price of the 
75 year, paymentin advance. 


wie — TIONS can commence at any time 


The « Companic ris sent to subscribers until an ex- | 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All | 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so, | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us be fore the date opposite your name on 
your pape be changec 

Discontinua .—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post- office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office 

e Your name cannot be 
unis 88 this is done. 

gainst your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
maid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to. PER- 
RY MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


BLEEDING AT THE LUNGS. 

Heméptysis is the medical name of this disease. 
The present article is based on one in the Lancet, by 
Dr. Seymour Taylor, physician to the North London 
Hospital for Consumption. 





Haemdptysis does not always indicate consumption. 
The to a tem- 
porarily congested state of some portion of the lungs. | 

If it occur in the 
blood is simply exuded from some congested vessels 
of the lungs, 


bleeding may be due to bronchitis, or 


early stage of consumption, the | 
At amore advanced | 


stage, attacks occur at comparatively short intervals 
of varying length. 


and is quite seanty. 


The quantity is apt to be a gill or 


more, and issues from some large vessel which has 


been eroded by the disease. 

There is usually connected with it a hard, irritating 
cough—‘chopping’ In the last stage, 
the attacks are much less frequent, from the fact that 


in its character, 


the inflammation has tended to thicken and harden 
the vessels. But they are profuse, exhausting, and 


greatly alarm the patient, from the idea of impend- 
ing death. 

It should be understood, however, that death from | 
hemoptysis is exceedingly rare. Dr. Taylor, 
his entire connection with a consumptive hospital, 
has seen only one death directly from it. The expe- 
rience 


during 


of others has been similar. In a majority of 
cases the bleeding tends to stop spontaneously. In- 
deed, in the early stage, it is rather beneticial as al- 
leviating the congestion. 

As to treatment, Dr. 
the 
ineffective, 


Taylor decidedly 
and of ice-bags, 
but as harmful. He has, however, found 
much benefit from the application of hot flannels to 
the chest, from the top to the base. 

We may add: Improve the general health, if possi 
ble, by country living, especially a milk diet, and pure 
air in the sleeping-room. 


condemns 


use of astringents not only as 


——_-@— 


A CHURCH-GOING DOG. 


We have heard of church-going dogs a good many 
times, but a writer in the 
out a new phase of canine 


Christian Register brings 


character in a story of a 
his denominational con- 
nection with a change of masters. In this respect he 
showed more strength of character than is exhibited 
by some human beings who permit circumstances to 
govern them in a matter which should be one of the 
deepest convictions of duty. 


Greentield, 


dog who would not change 


Mass., once boasted of a dog whose 
proclivities might well make him an 
example to his brother-men. He was a regular at- 
tendant upon the ministrations of the venerable and 
venerated Dr, Chandler, pastor of the North Parish 
Chureh. After the death of his first master, who was 
a member of Dr. 


chureh-going 


Chandler's chureh, the dog became 
the property of a well-known deacon of another 
sect. But the dog, faithful consistency 
worthy of the old martyrs, refused to change creeds 


with a 


with masters. 


| were 


| from the wolfish character, let the 
| illustrate: 


| he utters as by 


of the service, when he trotted off homewards, ap- 
parently as full of edification as any of the congre- 
gation. 

In some way, by some mysterious dog-wisdom that 
our dull human brains cannot fathom, he always 
knew when Sunday came. On week-days he 
panied the fumily to the village, as amatter of course. 
Only on Sundays, but invariably then, did he 
them for the road across the meadows to the 
Parish Church. 


North 
> 
A WOLF’S AFFECTION. 


those early times when 
babies, there seems to have 
and affection in the wolf's nature. 


In Romulus and Remus 
been kindness 


Since that time, 


| however, it seems as if the unlucky wolf has been 


constantly gaining the ill-will of mankind. That the 
old-time capacity for affection is not entirely gone 
following incident 
The wolf in question had been brought 
up like a puppy, and continued with its owner until 
full-grown, when it was presented to the menagerie 
at Paris. For several weeks it was so disconsolate at 


»r | the separation from its master, who had been obliged 


to travel, and so persistently declined food, that it 
was feared it would die. 


Eventually, however, its grief moderated; it took 
its food, and was supposed to have forgotten its former 
owner. But at the expiration of eighteen months the 
master returned. 

The wolf recognized his voice amid the crowd in 
the gardens, and upon being released from contine- 
ment, bounded toward him, exhibiting the most vio- 
lent joy. 

Again separated from his master, the faithful ani- 
mal was once more afilicted as on the former occa- 
sion, until, after an absence of three years, the object 
of his affection again returned to Paris and visited 
the gardens. 

It was evening, and the wolf’s den hz ud been shut 
up for the night, but the instant the man’s voice was 


audible, the poor animal began to utter such anxious | 


cries that the door of its cage was opened, when it 
darted toward its friend, leaped upon him and caressed 
him, frightening the keepers as they attempted to 
separate the two. 

When its old master finally left it, the animal be- 
came ill, refused all food, and though it 
after along time, it gradually became fierce, and al- 
together resented the familiarities of visitors, and 
especially of strangers. 





The anecdote is quite in keeping with Darwin’s 
papers on animals under domestication. 


o~ 


TELL-TALE BLUNDERS, 


A man is known quite as thoroughly by the 
the company he keeps. The 
lady who wrote to her friend, ‘Do come over 
me. IT want to tell you how well I done in my 


words 
young 
to see 
exam- 
did not need to answer a list of questions 
in order to evince the practical value of her knowl- 
of English. The best that can be said of some 
betrayals of ignorance is, that they hit so wide of the 
murk as to be laughable. 


ination, 


edge 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette gives some ex- 
tracts from a paper used in a recent civil service ex- 
amination. 


To the question, ‘What is a vacuum?” one of the 
answers Was,— 

“A vacuum is an empty space, without anything in 
it.” 

The questions and answers which follow are even 
more remarkable in their lack of harmony. For ex: 
amples, take several selected at random: ~ 

Q.—What is the geology of West Virginia? 

A.—Rough. 

Q.—What is a writ of habeas corpus? 

A.—It is an act to take a dead body out of prison. 
Or, according to another version, it is an act of luna- 

Q.—Describe the compass and its use. 

A.—A compass is a round, cireular box, standing 
on a tripod, which always points to the north. 

The question, “How far is the sun from the earth?” 
was found to have be ‘en answered thus on an impa- 
tient victim’s paper 

“I don’t know, but it’s so far it will never interfere 
with my performing my duties, if I am appointed.” 

The conclusion of the last aspirant was certainly 
sound. 

> 


FELINE, 

Mohammed, Petrarch, Rousseau, Johnson, Cowper, 
and scores of other celebrated people had their favor- 
ite cuts; and the intelligence of the New York Sun’s 
office cat was the cause of a great deal of amusing 
comment early last spring, at Mr. Dana’s expense. 
rhe editor of the Cumming (Ga.) Clarion now comes 
to the front with a word for his favorite cat; and the 
following incident certainly shows that she knows how 
to make her way in the world. 


Last Sunday Topsy, having kittens in the garret, 
found the garret door shut. After mewing for some 
time, she came downstairs, and walking delibe rately 
to Mrs. C—, looked up wistfully in her face »w alked 
around her, rubbing against her dress and mewing. 
When asked what she wanted, she started toward the 
door, but returned, as no one followed her. 

Mrs. € said, “Topsy wants me toopen the gar- 
ret door. Go on, Topsy; Lam coming.” 

Whereupon she followed the cat to the foot of the 
stair steps, and then stopped. Topsy also stopped 
and mewed her to come on. Mrs, C—— followed. 
Topsy led her to the garret door, and there mewed. 
The door was opened, and in went the eat, after hav- 
ing performed mental acts not allied to instinct. 

Southampton’s pet cat continued to visit its master 
in the Tower-of-London prison, but not through a 
closed door. The sagacious animal crawled down the 
chimney. 

Topsy of the Clarion evidently had nothing but the 











Regularly, every Sunday morning, he started for 
church with the family; but, when they reached the 
road that turned off towards Dr. Chandler’s, the dog 
invariably trotted off alone down this road to the 
church of his preference, leaving the family to pursue 
their way without him. 

He was an object of great interest to the children 
of the congregation, and helped beguile the way for 
them through many a long sermon, a little above 
their heads. He was a large yellow dog, with the 
dignified bearing of one who respects himself. The 
age ssion of but one ear added to the pee uliar sagac- 
ty of his aspect and his wise air of interest in the 
proceedings. 

The pulpit was reached by a long flight of steps, 
with a landing at the top. When Dr. Chandler entered 
the church and mounted these steps, the dog always 
followed him, and stationed himself on the landing, 
where he remained during the service, conducting 
himself with the greatest gravity and propriety. If 
he were sometimes guilty of a stolen nap, he was not 
without company in the pews. 

As most of the congregation lived a long distance 
from the church, they usually brought lunches which 
were eaten during the short nooning between the two 
services. The dog ming!ed affably with the congre 
gation during this nooning, and was never suffere “a to 
gohungry. In the afternoon, he resumed his post on 





the pulpit-landing, where he remained until the close 


door to goin by—and was knowing enough to ask her 
friends to open it. 
| - > 

SUSPICIOUS. 
| Wethink that the negro called “Senator” in the 
He 


following anecdote was correct in his suspicions. 
said to a friend,— 


“Mistah Waggonah, I tink I smell one o’ 
mices.”” 
“You think you smell a mouse, Senator?” 
“Yes, sah, [done b’lieve I smell a mice, sah.” 
“How is that, Senator? 
| opments have you found now?” 
“Squiah, does you recommembah dat gal I’se been 
cou’tin’ down in de serubburbs of Steubenville?” 
“Yes, Senator, I know her very well. What is the 
ny now? She has not gone back on you, has 
she? 
“Well, boss, ’se mightily afeard dat am jes’ what 
she hab done. T’se seed two or free fings dat looks 
mouty ‘spicious now, I tole yer, an’ I’se feared she’s 
done frowed me ovah.”’ ? 
“Why, what have you noticed, Senator?” 


dem 


“De mawnin’ papah says she done gone and mar- 
Now wouldn’t yer call | 


ried Sam Likely las’ night. 
dat a mighty 'spicious circumstance, 


squiah?” — 
| Bloomington Through Mail. . 


uccom- | 


forsake | 


WHERE TO CO © 


recovered | 


What unexpected devel. | 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved. 


| Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 


cation to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. | 











—FOR— 


A SUMMER TRIP | 


Is a question that can be easily answered after an 
examination of the elegant Illustrated guide to the | 
resorts of Minnesota and Dakota, which is now | 
being published by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & | 
Manitoba Railway. Sent free on receipt of two- | 
cent stamp. Address C. H. WARREN 

Ge _Gene ral Passenger Agent, St. Paul, ‘i. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
* Ask for Glenn’s. 


a 
A 
7 SS 
ee Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
. mailed on receipt of price, and 


5 cls. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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P ike’ 8 e’s Toot nache Drops. Cure in One Mint 


Corn Remover Kills Corns & | & Bunions. 


The Neverslip 
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made. 





applying them, 


Shoes andthe ADJU 
CENTERED and SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CALKS, with WRENCH for 


The Cheapest and Best Lady’s Newspaper in the World ! ! 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY, 


It is issued twelve times a year, and sent to any address 
Sree of postage for the low price of 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Each number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGES of care- 
fully prepared reading, especially interesting to ladies, 
embracing much valu: ible inform ation. FULL FASHION 
RE PORTS, SELECT LITERATURE, ORIGINAL NOVEL- 
ETTI POETRY, HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
bite AL chee DEPARTMENT, HINTS ON HOME MATTERS, 
TC., to Sun is added a most COMPI j 
SHOP PING GU howing what a lady « t to 
yay for every me = worn, and which “alone 
13 worth the pr of subscriptior 
Those who desire to see what the “MONTHLY” is like 
| be fore subscribing for a year, should take advantage of 
the EXTRAORDINARY OFFER to new subscrib- 
ers, and send TWENTY-FIVE CENTS (in stamps or postal 
note) for eight trial numbers. Address COOPER & 
CONARD’S FASHION MONTHL Y, Phila., Pa. 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Cc lubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee Benger and Tea 
Sets, Gold- . 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. ’ 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 
60 to ) CLUB ORDERS eac hi day. SILVER- PLATED 

,ASTERS as Premiums w $7 and $10 orders. 
WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORAT TE 
f§ i 3. GOLD-BAN . MOSS-ROSE SETS 0 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other premiums. We carry the largest 
stock and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five yea Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75c. per 100 
lbs. to points west. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
sol Ww ee eee Street, Boston, Mass. — 





























Horseshoe Co. 


E 


NEVERSLIP. 


This cut is full size of a No. OB 
Pattern ROAD or SNOW SHOE, 
This pattern of Shoe is of a new de- 
sign, and is especially adapted for hold- 
ing NEVERSLIP CALKS. The bevel is 
so made as to leave the stock at the heels 
and toe for the Calks, and will prevent 
snow-balling better than any other shoe 


A CIRCULAR 


containing a full description of these 


STABLE, STEEL- 


IS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


and we shall be happy to mail 


roaded and names of parties owning the horses we 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN., March 31, 1885, 
Having given your Shoes and steel-centered Calks a 


and all my boarders, I can recommend them to horse- 
men as the very best thing ever offered for winter use, 
and for trotting on the ice they are perfection. 








thorough trial the past winter on all my livery horses | 
| of them next winter. 


They | them again. 


it to all interested. 


In the next issue of the Companion we shall illustrate full-size samples of the Calks, both sharp 
and blunt, also samples of Calks that have been used, together with number of miles each have been 
aring them. 

These letters are the unsolicited Testimonials of 


HORSE-OWNERS, 


and they tell the story of the Neverslip Shoe better than any words of ours can: 


JEWETT, N. Y., May 25, 1885. 
I have shod 25 horses the past winter with the NEVER- 
SLIP Calks, and I look forward to a much larger sale 
I have put them on road and 
team horses, and every man that has used them will have 
DAVID > Waneae Horse-Shoer. 


can be readily changed at the barn in a few minutes; | 


and, besides, they do away with the need of going to the 
shop and waiting a long time for the smith. I have not 
had a horse calk himself this winter, which is a thing I 
never escaped before, I would have these calks if they 
cost twenty dollars and I had to go twenty miles to get 
them. J. L. FARNHAM, 
Proprietor of the Shelton Livery. 


SOUTH APALACHIN, TIOGA CO., N. Y., ) 
April 7, 188. § 
| I find the NEVERSLIP Shoes just as you advertise. 
| They are the best thing I ever saw for ice. I have never 
| had ealks that would last so long or hold so well. Usually 
I have had to have my calks sharpened once a week 
when teaming steadily in the winter. I received yours 
the last of January, and they hold a horse as solidly on 
ice to-day as when I first put them on. A horse will not 





times with the old kind. L. O. HARRIS. 


The advertisement on the last page of the Youtn’s 


calk himself once with these shoes where he would ten | 


HILL’s STOCK FARM, :, SIDNEY PLAINS, N. Y.,2 

April 6, 1885. § 
I think that the NEVERSLIP Shoes I bought of you are 
perfection in every way. I use them on the colts “Pick- 
| wick” and “Early Bird,” that took the first and second 
prizes at the Elmira State Fair last fall. I don’t think 
there can be any improvement over them. They are the 

| boss winter shoe, S. HILL. 


SoutH NEWBERG, VT., April 1, 1885. 
I have used the NEVERSLIP Shoes on my horse the 
past winter, and think them ahead of anything in the 
| shape of horseshoes for winter use. My horse has not 
calked himself since I have used them, as he was in the 
habit of doing with the common shoe. 


EDWIN DOE, Horse-Shoer. 





PARIS, MO., March 30, 1885. 
a success. The doctors for 
whom I ordered say they never had better shoes. 

\ G. M. COPPLINGER, Horse-Shoer. 


The NEVERSLIPS are 


s CoMPANION for July 9th explains the arrange- 


| ment we are willing to make with every one of its readers who will sell one or more sets of these 


shoes with the 
Upon application, we will send one Catalogue, 
to each person desiring to act as our agent. 


THE NEVERSLIP 





Calks to people they know who own horses. 


Price-List and Contract Sheet, with Order Blanks, 


HORSESHOE CO., 


86 India Wharf, Boston, Mass, 








